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NOTES 


FRANCE 


WE saw the Faith of all the centuries hurled 
From her sure height—Truth, Honour, Justice sped 
Into the outer dark, discredited, 

The while a crew of senile scoundrels curled 

Smiling, contemptuous lips. We saw unfurled 
Banners of fear, with lying blazons spread. 
‘* Surely the curse is fall’n upon us,” we said, 

“The Devil and his angels move the world.” 


But even in thy sorest, blackest hour 
The unquenchable good within thee woke and stirred 
And braved the night of tempest and of shock, 
And spake, with something of its ancient power, 
The saving, hushed, inevitable word, 
And set thy feet again upon the rock. 
a Ww. H.C 


FRANCE is beginning to make amends. President 
Loubet has had the courage to sign the decree pardoning 
Captain Dreyfus, who is now a free man, given back to 
wife and children. The Minister of War, the Marquis de 
Galliffet, has stated in a general order issued to the army 
that “‘the incident is closed.” Pacification and concilia- 
tion, even at the cost of a perpetuated injustice, are the 
latest watchwords. To secure this respite, however, 
Captain Dreyfus has had to withdraw his appeal to the 
Council of Revision and entrust his chances of rehabilita- 
tion to the Court of Cassation. Before leaving Rennes 
for Carpentras, where he is now staying, his first act was 
to issue a manifesto wherein he declared his firm intention 
“to prosecute my efforts for the reparation of the fright- 
ful judicial error of which I am still the victim.” So, after 
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all, and despite General de Galliffet, ‘‘ the incident ” is not 
closed. ‘‘1 shall never be at peace,” concludes Captain 
Dreyfus, ‘‘ until there is not a single Frenchman who can 
accuse me of a crime which another has committed.” 
And thus 7A faire has reached another stage. It must have 
been some satisfaction to M. Scheurer-Kestner, whose 
death we regretfully record, to know that the cause for 
which he had sacrificed so much was, in M. Zola’s phrase, 
en marche, and that before dying he could behold the 
partial realisation of that reparation for which he had so 
nobly striven. 


FUNCTION 


War. ‘‘ You keep me waiting an awful time.” 

Diptomacy. ‘* My dear, it is our business to keep 
you waiting for ever, if we can. But our stock of talk is 
running very low.” 


Wuat vast amusement or righteous anger Mr. 
Chamberlain must often feel as he learns, now from 
Pretoria, now from Paris, and again from St. Petersburg, 
of the Machiavellian part he plays in British affairs! Last 
week we noted the silly fable which represents him as 
eager for blood in South Africa; and now so seriously- 
minded—we had almost said officially-minded—a journal 
as the Russian Novoe Vremya sets out in sober detail ‘‘a 
new British intrigue” for the destruction of Russian 
authority in Central Asia. By her virtual annexation of 
Egypt and the Sudan, her supposed intention to absorb 
the Transvaal, and her assumed advance in Persia, 
England is, the world is assured, busily plotting for the 
creation of a Mahomedan power to rival that of the 
Sultan, and so ultimately sweep Russia out of Central 
Asia. The Cherif of Mecca is England’s puppet Prince 
in these majestic manceuvres, and, needless to add, at the 
bottom of it all is—Mr. Chamberlain. 


Without faith, without truth, capable of trampling under 
foot every commandment, whether of God or man, in order 
to accomplish his purpose of placing Great Britain at the head 
of the Powers of the world. 


Tuat is the Colonial Secretary as the leading St. 
Petersburg journal sees him. The language would befit 
Mr. Kruger himself. It is all very amusing, no doubt, and 
yet it is only one step further than some of our domestic 
critics of recent British policy have gone in their hatred 
of this virile personality in British public life. What must 
Mr. Chamberlain himself think of it all? We will hazard 
aconjecture. ‘‘Take it for granted”—he might say to 
those, for example, who charge him with hurrying on war 
in South Africa—‘‘ take it for granted that I am by nature 
an implacable and bloodthirsty man ; you might at least 
give me credit for being a man of business. You say I 
care only for my personal aggrandisement ; but what 
credit is to be got out of a South African war? Any fool 
can rush to the sword. Don’t you see that were I to end 
this business by war I should have half the Press of this 
country hounding me down asa man of blood? Don’t 
you see that if I succeed in ending it peacefully, every man 
among you will bow down before me as a Heaven-sent 
statesman? War; I have everything to lose by it. 
Peace ; itis my trump card.” And so intruth itis. But, 
nevertheless, we shall still hear of ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s 
War,” and the Novoe Vremya and the rest will still find in 
the Colonial Secretary the evil genius of British greed and 
bloodthirstiness. 
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A WELL-INFORMED correspondent writes us thus from 
China under date August 19:—‘‘ Whether the studied 
neglect of our interests in Southern China means that 
our Government intend to ‘do something’ in the Yangtsi 
Valley or not remains to be seen. Be this as it may, it is 
a fact that one of the shallow-draught gunboats intended 
for service in the Canton Delta and West River has just 
been ordered up to Central China, and this at a time when 
her services are urgently required to co-operate in the sup- 
pression of piracy with H.M.S. Sandpiper in these waters. 
Great and long standing as are our interests in the South, 
and disastrous as the consequences of even temporarily 
abandoning the protection of our Southern trade would be, 
I verily believe that every Britisher in China would 
rejoice to see our Government ‘ freeze on’ to and play a 
dominant part in the Yangtsi Valley. Owing to the 
shifting, and, to outsiders, apparently purposeless policy 
of our authorities as regards affairs in China, we Britishers 
out here have of necessity eased down in our endeavours 
to swim against the current, not knowing whether the 
shores upon which we must ultimately land will be friendly 
or hostile.” 


Says the same Chinese authority: ‘‘The writer in 
the June number of Blackwood regarding Wei-hai-wei 
knows whereof he speaks, and our policy must be one of 
no indecision. Either we must fortify that harbour, and 
take steps to guard Yung-ching-wan at the south-east 
promontory, or else we had better clear out, and waste 
no money upon secondary defensive fortification; and 
more especially must we see that Russia annexes not even 
a rock in the Nliao-tao group of islands, which stretch 
almost from Lao-tien-shan—the most southerly point of 
the Regent’s sword—to the Shantung coast. I know 
more than one ideal retreat in this group wherein a 
torpedo-boat flotilla could easily block the whole trade 
passing through the Gulf of Chili, either from Newchwang 
or Tientsin (Taku).” 


A LEGAL correspondent writes: ‘‘The outside world 
has realised only in a very small degree the severity of the 
loss that the law has sustained by the death of Lord 
Watson. Before his death he was unquestionably the 
greatest of living lawyers, and his judgments—more 
especially those of the last decade—have classed him, in 
the opinion of good critics, among the most learned judges 
of any time. His exposition of the law in the great case 
of Allen v. Flood is a masterpiece of insight and accurate 
expression. He lacked, it is true, the suaveness of 
manner of which Lord Davey is a type, and the easy 
delivery that the present Lord Chancellor possesses; but 
in the:more essential matter of strong native ability Lord 
Watson stood alone, either in the Privy,Council or in the 
House of Lords. His forte was, perhaps, his destructive 
interruptions of counsel’s argument: and yet it was not 
very frequently that he did interrupt. More usually he sat 
patiently listening for hours before he spoke ; but when he 
had spoken for ten or twenty minutes somebody’s two-day 
argument was hopelessly and irretrievably mangled. His 
true place among British lawyers cannot yet be assigned, 
but posterity will probably discover that, at any rate in 
regard to the latter part of the nineteenth century, this 
was the noblest Roman of them all.” 


SoME rumours are current anent changes in the per- 
sonnel of the judges. It is as near certain as can be that 
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Lord Robertson, President of the Court of Session, will 
be nominated as Lord Watson’s successor. The announce- 
ment that Lord Macnaghten is about to retire may or may 
not be true; in any event it is not unexpected. The re- 
tirement of Mr. Justice Mathew, who has for some time 
presided over the Commercial Court, recalls the fact that 
but for an unfortunate incident he would certainly have 
been promoted to the Court of Appeal. He is at present 
probably the strongest of the High Court judges. It is 
moreover said that Mr. Justice North is about to retire. 
No appointment has yet been made to fill the vacant post 
of Chancery Judge created by the institution of the new 
Chancery Court, though the nomination is sure to take 
place before the opening of the Courts in October. 


Tue Under-Secretary of State for War can always be 
relied upon to do a graceful thing in a graceful way. His 
speech at Dover last week, on the occasion of the opening 
of the Soldiers’ Victoria Hall there, was a case in point. 
Selecting as his subject the debt which the nation owes 
to its voluntary army, Mr. Wyndham eloquently urged 
that when British soldiers were quartered in English 
garrisons, efforts should be undertaken locally to render 
their necessarily limited period of residence therein as 
attractive as possible. There should be no lack of such 
institutions as the Dover Victoria Hall, where the wearer 
of the Queen’s scarlet is provided with what the laureate 
of another description of ‘‘hall” has aptly termed ‘all 
the comforts of a home.” From the nature of their pro- 
fession, soldiers of the rank and file are for the best years 
of their lives wanderers over the face of the globe, hearing 
the reveillé “‘ from Birr to Bareilly, from Leeds to Lahore,” 
and, when opportunity offers, the nation they serve should 
not be backward in ameliorating the conditions of their 
service to the Flag. Between the cold comforts of the 
barrack-room and the somewhat austere atmosphere of 
the quasi-religious ‘‘ Soldiers’ Homes” there is a wide 
gulf. It is admirably bridged by such an institution as 
the Victoria Hall. May we soon see a replica established 
in every garrison throughout the kingdom. — 


Tue War Office has long been regarded as fair game 
for the assaults of anyone and everyone who is ignorant 
of the difficulties under which the affairs of the establish- 
ment are conducted. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that much printer’s ink of late has been spilled in 
jibing at the authorities of No. 86 Pall Mall for their 
alleged delay in despatching the extra battalion to South 
Africa. Such fault-finders speak of what they do not 
know. The War Office may order an Army Corps to sail 
at a moment’s notice, but they have no means of ensuring 
that their instructions are carried out. Thus, Pall Mall 
produces the men at the quay-side, and Whitehall does 
the rest. This is occasioned by the fact that the transport 
of troops by sea is vested entirely in the hands of the 
Admiralty. Why this should be it is not very easy to dis- 
cover, when it is remembered that troopships proper have 
long been replaced by hired transports. Moreover, the 
necessary funds for their use are provided by the Army 
Estimates. Time was when the Navy furnished both the 
vessels and the money; but, now that a new order of 
things has arisen, it would surely be as well to permit the 
War Office to manage its own transport business. To 
the lay mind it scarcely requires a naval expert, in all the 
glory of cocked hat and epaulettes, to decide that a liner 
which has carried hundreds of officers and civilians on 
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furlough between Cape Town and Southampton is equally 
capable of conveying a battalion on business across the 
same sea. 


It is perhaps rather too much to say, as some have 
said during the past few days, that ‘‘the Bishops win 
all along the line” in the ritual difficulty. But if not 
complete, their victory is a very remarkable one. The 
submission of St. Alban’s, Holborn, is most creditable to 
the devoted clergy of that church; and the great bulk 
of those affected by the Archbishops’ decision will un- 
doubtedly follow Mr. Suckling’s courageous lead. The 
only London church of prominence which has so far 
refused compliance is that of St. Peter, London Docks, of 
which the Rev. L. S. Wainwright is vicar. This parish, it 
will be remembered, was the scene of Charles Lowder’s 
unforgotten labours, and of a brief incumbency by Mr. 
Mackonochie. The people are rough, but devoted to 
their clergy, and there is no question that they will carry 
out to the utmost the advice of Lord Halifax, and 
“support their priests.” 


THE question is, What will be the next move? 
Probably it will come from the Bishop of London, who 
will endeavour to exercise ‘‘moral suasion” over Mr. 
Wainwright. From what we know of that gentleman, 
we should say that his lordship is most unlikely to succeed. 
And then? Are we to witness the real scandal of the 
prosecution by his Bishop of a hard-working, beloved, and 
successful East End clergyman because he likes to carry 
smoke and tallow about his church? Of course it may 
be said that incense and candles are not the real matter in 
dispute, and that is largely true. But if true wisdom and 
charity prevailed, not to speak of common sense, we 
should scout the very notion of hurrying such a man as 
Mr. Wainwright and upsetting his work for the sake of 
putting out a censer and a couple of candles. The game 
is not worth the—processional lights. As for the Society 
of the Holy Cross, we have no information as to what 
occurred at the Synod the other day. But we infer 
with much confidence, from the action of those clergy 
who are known to belong to the ‘‘S.S.C.,” that the 
party of resistance were in a minority, and that a 
small one. 


Tue Dover meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science has been of high average interest 
and value, not in the way of new discoveries so much as 
in that of explanation and getting the perspective of laws 
and properties already known. Professor Fleming’s lecture 
upon wireless telegraphy opened with the dispatch of a 
message by the Marconi system from the hall itself to 
Vimereux on the other side of the channel, for trans- 
mission to the French Association at Boulogne, whence a 
reply was received by the same route before the close of 
the hour. But the lecture was chiefly valuable as an 
authoritative statement of certain scientific principles 
involved in wireless telegraphy. Thus, if an alternating 
electric current of sufficient intensity can be generated at 
and above a certain pitch of tension, the air suddenly 
loses its resistance and becomes a conductor, and will 
transmit the current to any sensitised wire at great dis- 
tances. It had long been known that certain gases, and 
even tubes filled with finely-powdered metals, would act 
as conductors in this way. In fact, the receiver of the 
Marconi distance instrument is a tube of finely-powdered 
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metal which, though it transmits the first spark, will at a 
tap lose its conducting power, and thus break the current 
so that the “‘dashes” and ‘‘dots” which combine to 
form the letters of the code can be produced. 


In the Physiological Section Professor Langley voiced 
in forcible language the conviction which, though still 
dim and formless, has been steadily growing in the minds 
of biologists for ten years past, that the cells of our bodies, 
and those colonies of them which we term organs or 
tissues, are living in considerable measure their own 
individual lives, merely controlled or often only advised 
by the nervous system and brain. In other words, it 
seems strongly probable that the heart beats, the muscles 
control the liver, and salivary glands secrete of their own 
accord, so to speak, and that the nerves simply try to 
unite their free-will actions intoa harmonious whole. The 
importance and independence of the brain has certainly 
been greatly over-estimated. It was created in the first 
place by the muscles, the glands, and the special senses 
for their own use and advantage, and instead of acting as 
a free-willed monarch of the body, is a mere parliament 
or, more accurately, a central telephone exchange for the 
receiving, sorting, and forwarding of messages from the 
real autocrats of the body State. And any one of these 
may exercise the right of secession and even rebellion, of 
which cancer, for instance, is an illustration. 


WE must be able to talk to our customers. That will 
strike the average man as an obvious and rather silly 
thing to make a public speech about. It was the text of 
Sir William Harcourt’s speech to the citizens of Ebbw 
Vale on Wednesday, and would that Sir William more 
often left his Malwood fireside to make such speeches! 
Of course the man who wants to do business must be 
able to talk to his customers ; yet that is just what our 
manufacturers and commercial travellers abroad habitually 
cannot do. The German can, and, learning at first hand 
what the foreigner wants, he gives it to him. The 
Englishman too often guesses what the foreigner ought 
to want, and offers him what he is pleased to think he 
ought to have. That is a piece of ‘‘ John Bull-ishness ” 
of which we cannot too soon get rid by better educational 
methods. We wish Sir Willtam Harcourt had gone on to 
emphasise other pressing questions which, if our states- 
men only knew it, are of far greater importance to us as 
a nation than half the topics over which they roar and 
fight the livelong year. There is, for example, the unfit- 
ness of many governing bodies for their work, which 
the Assistant Masters’ Association at Birmingham took 
up last Saturday. Have statesmen nothing to say te 
that ? 


Lonpon is resuming her wonted aspect, and the 
theatres, whose closed doors met us on every hand, are 
opening rapidly. On another page we refer at length to 
the new play at Drury Lane. At Her Majesty’s Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree has commenced a new campaign with 
‘King John,” and met with an enthusiastic reception. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell have 
opened their season at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre with 
a Japanese play, ‘‘The Moonlight Blossom.” At the 
Queen’s Hall Messrs. Wood and Newman’s Promenade 
Concerts are meeting with the success they so thoroughly 
deserve. The promenade concerts at Covent Garden have 
collapsed after a few weeks of unsuccessful experiment. 
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THE REAL ISSUE 


‘*No thinker can be honest who dreads arriving at par- 
ticular conclusions,” said a wise man. He was speaking 
with an eye on the theologians of his day, but his dictum 
is equally true of statesmen. There come moments in 
the life of every nation when its responsible leaders must 
take decisions which may issue in war. But that nation 
is lost whose leaders at such moments allow their dread of 
war to shape their decisions. The Quaker we know and 
respect. We pay tribute to the ethic which teaches that 
war is never warrantable, that a righteous war is a con- 
tradiction in terms, that what talking will not accomplish 
or avert must be abandoned or endured. And if they 
were indeed of this persuasion who are at this moment 
seeking to rob our diplomacy of that which alone gives 
diplomacy effectiveness—the logic of the sword when fair 
words fail—we might mitigate our absolute dissent from 
their policy without losing an atom of respect for the men 
who advocate it. But Mr. John Morley and Sir William 
Harcourt are not of Tolstoi’s way of thinking about war. 
They know full well that the nation which in entering the 
council-room should announce that, come what may, it will 
but talk and talk and talk, would be foredoomed to deserved 
disaster and defeat. Yet, knowing this, they do not 
hesitate to assure Mr. Kruger that, though the right lies 
with the Imperial Government and not with him, the 
Imperial Government, in so far as they can influence it, 
shall but talk and talk and talk. If the speeches of Mr. 
Morley, of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Leonard 
Courtney do not mean that, they mean nothing. ‘They 
shy at their own inevitable conclusions. And yet we 
wonder at Mr. Kruger’s obduracy, at what seems to us 
his fatuity in opposing himself and his tiny State to the 
embattled might of the most powerful Empire in the 
world! 

But instead of wondering at Mr. Kruger, let us rather 
try to see ourselves as he sees us. It has been well said 
that for him the fact which stands out above all other 
facts in his adventures with the British Empire is this— 
that in 1881, with a Ministry in office as strong as Lord 
Salisbury’s, and a Prime Minister amongst the most 
famous of the century, and an army on the spot as large 
as that we now can boast, it needed only a trivial disaster 
to our arms to win from the British Government all that the 
Transvaal had asked, and until then had been refused. 
Yet, just because it required not even a stricken field, but 
a mere affair of outposts to yield such enormous conse- 
quences eighteen years ago, he is firm in the conviction that 
a similar achievement now must yield him similar results. 
And if you asked him how this should be he would explain 
that it needs but a preliminary disaster to let loose in this 
country the spirit of party, and to win over to his side the 
party which happened at the moment to be in Opposition. 
We ourselves are under the impression that at last we 
have learnt to lift national questions, national interests, 
out of the arena of party ; but Mr. Kruger is of a different 
opinion. Inthe meetings at Manchester and Tredegar, 
m the proceedings of the Transvaal Committee, and in 
Mr. Leonard Courtney’s attack on Sir Alfred Milner, 
exactly repeating his attack on Sir Bartle Frere, Mr. 
Kruger is witnessing a movement curiously similar to that 
which enabled him to defeat us in the struggle of 1879-81. 
His obduracy is, then, but natural. 

All this does but make it the more imperative for the 
Imperial Government to pursue without flinching the 
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policy set out in the Imperial Government’s despatch of 
September 8. Since its publication that despatch has 
received the unqualified ratification of every important 
section of the electorate of this country, and may there- 
fore be taken as the expression of the national will. In it 
Mr. Kruger was solemnly warned that, if his reply should 
be “‘ negative or inconclusive, Her Majesty’s Government 
must reserve to themselves the right to consider the 
situation de novo, and to formulate their own proposals for 
a final settlement.” Well, the reply zs negative, or, where 
not negative, is inconclusive ; and thus with his eyes 
open to the consequences Mr. Kruger wilfully closes the 
chapter of the history of the present crisis which 
opened five months ago with the Bloemfontein Conference 
—the chapter occupied with the friendly interchange of 
views—and himself has brought it about that at the 
Cabinet meeting yesterday Her Majesty’s Ministers found 
themselves face to face with a new and portentous situa- 
tion. How they have decided to deal with it is not known 
at the time of writing. But we may confidently anticipate 
that the Transvaal Government will be required by a pre- 
fixed date to give effect to the political reforms set out in 
the despatch of the 8th inst. ; to renounce once and for 
ever the claim to rank as a ‘‘ Sovereign International 
State”; and to give satisfactory safeguards against 
a subsequent reversal of these reforms and this renun- 
ciation. And, of course, military preparations for the 
worst will be conducted with greater vigour and on an 
enlarged scale. The menacing attitude taken up by 
President Steyn on behalf of the Orange Free State in his 
reply to Sir Alfred Milner’s courteous request for an 
assurance of neutrality in itself renders military pre- 
cautions more than ever imperative. 

At the meeting of the Cabinet a fortnight ago Her 
Majesty’s Ministers were content to repudiate the claim of 
the Transvaal to the status of a “ Sovereign International 
State” ; but what has happened since demands that for 
our repudiation shall be substituted Mr. Kruger’s explicit 
renunciation. Only so can we get rid of the root 
of bitterness between ourselves and the Transvaal—a 
view which, we are glad to note, is shared by Sir 
William Harcourt. The endeavour to convert the Trans- 
vaal into a ‘‘ Sovereign International State” has been Mr. 
Kruger’s confessed purpose since the outset of his career. 
It will never be voluntarily relinquished ; wherefore the full 
and effective enfranchisement of the non-Boer population 
willnever be freely granted. Thetwothings—the endeavour 
after unrestricted sovereignty and the withholding of the 
franchise—go together. The second is the logical conse- 
quence of the first; and, as has been well said, ‘‘ the 
proposals and refusals of Mr. Kruger and his advisers at 
and since the Bloemfontein Conference have made it plain 
to reasonable men that to treat the Outlanders’ claim to 
political equality with the Boers apart from the Boers’ claim 
to the status of a ‘‘Sovereign International State” will 
but perpetuate strife and disorder in South Africa. The 
Imperial Government is not likely to make this mistake 
again. Lord Derby with most unhappy consequences left 
the status of the Transvaal undefined in 1884; Mr. 
Chamberlain has now an opportunity of repairing that 
disastrous error, and if he can but persuade Mr. Kruger, 
even at the last moment, that this country ‘‘ means busi- 
ness,” and if we do but show as a nation an undivided 
front, the error may yet be repaired without shedding of 
blood. We have reached the point where disunion and 
faltering lead straight to war. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE BOER PLAN 


AFRIKANDER OPINION AND PRESIDENT STEYN 

WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED 

(From our Own Correspondent) 

(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town : Friday. 

] HAVE made inquiries in Afrikander circles to ascertain 
how the action of President Steyn and the attitude of the 
Orange Free State, in sympathy with the Transvaal and 
in hardly veiled hostility to Great Britain, is viewed 
among the friends and supporters of the Afrikander Bond. 
The point is vital, for upon their view will depend the 
degree of sympathy extended by the Bond here to the 
Transvaal in the event of trouble. Afrikander opinion, 
so far as it can be ascertained, is that President Steyn’s 
action is impolitic, while Britishers consider that he has 
played into the hands of the Imperial Power. 

The Free State Raad will almost certainly endorse 
President Steyn’s view. 

For explanation of this attitude of the Orange Free 
State it is necessary to indicate what is now understood 
to be the plan of tactics resolved upon jointly between the 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein authorities. Those tactics now 
take this shape—the adoption of a defensive attitude 
against any British advance from the Natal border, and 
an offensive attitude against British territory and property 
from along the unprotected Orange River border. By 
these tactics the Transvaal count upon being able, with the 
active help of the Free State, to strike an effective blow 
across the Free State border before British reinforce- 
ments arrive, and they then look for a repetition of the 
experience of 1881, and the securing of easy conditions of 
peace from the British Power. 

It need surprise no one if, with this plan of campaign 
in view, the Transvaal should proclaim martial law 
suddenly and soon ; then engineer some local disturbance 
(after the method of the recent abortive attempts to 
engineer a high treason plot in Johannesburg) so as to 
form a pretext for the commencement of aggressive 
Operations. 

Enemies and Friends 

It is well at a moment such as this to know enemies 
from friends. The Orange Free State is, it would seem, 
intent on making common cause with the Transvaal. In 
a despatch dated September 19 Sir Alfred Milner assured 
President Steyn of the readiness of the British Govern- 
ment to ‘‘ give formal assurances that in any case the 
integrity of the Free State will be strictly respected under 
all circumstances,” and calling upon the Free State to 
“preserve strict neutrality, and to prevent military inter- 
vention by any of its citizens” in the event of hostilities 


with the Transvaal. The answer evades the point. Says 
President Steyn :— 


It is not improbable that it [the presence of British 
troops on the British line of communication to the north] will 
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be considered by the burghers a menace to the Free State, 
and in any case will naturally create a strong feeling of dis- 
trust and unrest. If any unwished-for development should 
arise therefrom the responsibility would not rest with this 
Government. 


From this reply it is inferred that in the event of hostilities 
the Orange Free State will be an active ally of the Trans- 
vaal, and from its geographical position act as a bastion 
thrown out between the British base and the objective 
point of British troops, flanking both routes into the 
Transvaal from the Cape. This fact, if it prove a fact, 
must increase the military problem. Its political sequel is 
not less serious, for the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State must together prove an almost irresistible attraction 
to the Afrikanders in Cape Town Colony to openly show 
their sympathy with their compatriots further north. And 
an Afrikander Ministry is in office at Cape Town. And 
what then? Simply this—the task is all the greater, but 
having been driven to it England must and will see the 
business through at whatever cost. There will be no 
repetition of the misused magnanimity of 1881. President 
Kruger and his Boer supporters lean on a broken reed if 
they imagine that even should the delay in the arrival of 
adequate forces lead to a temporary reverse to the British 
arms, there can be any such British withdrawal. If war 
comes it will be decisive and can end in only one way ; 
and that way cannot be pleasant either for the Transvaal 
or the Free State. 


Light for Free Churchmen 


The British Weekly is a journal of undoubted power 
in the Nonconformist world of England and Scotland. 
In South Africa too it is read, and from that quarter there 
comes with the current issue a column of matter of 
supreme political interest. A Wesleyan Minister writes 
from Roodepoort, Johannesburg, with a full knowledge 
of the views of the thirty other Wesleyan Ministers in the 
Transvaal Republic, and we commend his words to those 
who in this country are by word and act doing all in 
their power to paralyse the efforts of British statesmen to 
put right what is so transparently wrong in that section 
of South Africa. Says this Wesleyan Minister (his letter 
is dated Johannesburg, August 28) :— 


With scarcely an exception, the thirty Wesleyan Ministers 
in this Republic read your valuable paper, and I do not know 
one who approves of the tone and matter of the majority of 
your articles upon the question of the hour. This unanimity 
deserves consideration, and should carry weight with the 
religious public of England. .. . 

It is extremely irritating to those who dislike unreality and 
pretence more than an unvarnished and pronounced worldhi- 
ness to see Mr. Kruger paraded before religious England in 
the garments of a consummate saint. Let Mr. Manton read 
Canon Knox Little’s impressions of this Republic and believe 
that the Canon has some little insight. Let him also seriously 
consider the fact that the personality of the President was. the 
determining factor in the perpetuation of the dynamite 
monopoly, a monopoly convicted of systematic fraud toward 
the Republic, action which has prompted many of the more 
intelligent burghers to protest they will not fight in any case, 
and which has led many who formerly believed to doubt the 
President’s bona-fides. . . . i 

From personal observation I should say that Johannesburg 
is neither better nor worse than Birmingham, London, Paris, 
or Rome. That there is a greater number of the blood- 
sucking fraternity on this Rand than elsewhere goes without 
saying—“ Where the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
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gathered together.” But this is not the class that in any 
numbers would be included in any scheme of enfranchise- 
ment. Rather do we want the franchise in order that, 
Government being cleansed in source and administration of 
prevalent corruption, this class may find their present license 
in evil-doing curtailed or ended. 

Many of us have thought and spoken somewhat upon Mr. 
Manton’s own lines previously to coming to this country, but 
years of continuous retrogressive legislation and evidences of 
impotency in administering good laws that are supposed to be 
in force, of official corruption and judicial injustice, have led 
many of us to despair of internal reform. 


That is the British Weekly’s Letter No. 1. Letter No. 2 
is from the Rev. J. B. Heard, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Pietermaritzburg, and is a strong protest against 
the part President Kruger played at the Assembly of the 
South African Baptist Union in Pretoria. British journals 
told us much of that Assembly and of President Kruger’s 
words of Biblical counsel to England. The Rev. Mr. 
Heard tells us something more. He says :— 


It is true President Kruger was present at a meeting before 
the Assembly was formed, consequently the ministers and 
delegates attending had no power to interfere with proceed- 
ings which some of us, at any rate, deem a disgrace to a 
denomination who have ever been in the van of the battle for 
individual liberty. The shame of the whole proceeding has 
been so keenly felt, that some of the delegates and myself, 
as President, have been compelled to sever our connection 
with the South African Baptist Union. 


Canada as ‘“‘ Obstructionist’”’ 


South Africa is the Empire this week. But there are 
two other items to be recorded. One is the declaration of 
the new Premier of New South Wales, Mr. Lyte, that he 
is “‘ now prepared to accept the Commonwealth Bill.” The 
other is the commencement in London of the consultations 
between Sir Louis Davies, the Canadian Minister and 
Commissioner, and the Colonial Office in the matter of 
the Alaskan boundary. These consultations we may hope 
will soon result in a modus vivendi whereby Canada 
will secure that minimum of her rights, free access 
to her gold country in the interior. Should she go 
so far in the interests of Anglo-American goodwill 
as to permit the United States to retain final sove- 
reignty over this Canadian port of entry, Canada 
will go far indeed—we fear too far—on the line of 
conciliation. A Canadian port on the Lynn Canal must 
in the natural course of events—seeing Canada’s more 
liberal tariff, coasting laws, and more efficient police 
administrative methods—become the Liverpool of the 
North Pacific, and remembering what trouble a vaguely 
defined right of sovereignty is bringing to South Africa at 
this moment, we dread to think of the possibilities of 
difficulty in years to come at, say, Pyramid Harbour between 
United States sovereignty and Canadian administration. 
Still, if published report speaks true, it is just those 
possibilities of future trouble that Canada has offered to 
risk in the cause of peace. The astounding part of the 
business is that in the face of this reported readiness of 
Canada to forego sovereignty over territory to which she 
has such strong claims, and in the face of her repeated 
offers of arbitration, leading English journals such as the 
Times should permit their Washington and New York 
correspondents to seek to poison British public opinion 
against Canada as a wilful obstructionist to the Anglc- 
American enfente. 
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ANGLO-SAXONRY 
By MR. BOOLEY 


Ye’VE hit it in wanst, Mur-rty. Anglo-Saxonry is zof intoirely 
lavender. Far from it. There’s two big bra-anches av us, Mur-rty, 
as ye know ; wan on this side th’ Dhrink and wan on th’ other, 
An’ neither av our hear-rts is in th’ Highlands, Mur-rty—bein’ 
rather in th’ Philipeens or in South Africa, as ye might say. Cast 
ye’r opery-glasses on that far shoor which is believed be th’ childer 
to have been discovered be me ol’ frind and compathrite Kit 
Culumbis, an’ which has since been hallowed be the futsteps av 
th’ Palegrim Fathers an’ Samuel L. Clemens. Mur-rty, 1 abjure 
ye to tell me what ye see there! Tell me the troot now. Keep 
nawthin’ back. Me woman’s hear-rt is steeled agin th’ wur-rst. An’ 
I can bear up, dar-rlin’, through it all. What d’ye see? ah, what d’ye 
see? Why, ye see the whool Anglo-Saxonry av th’ United States 
goin’ about wid its jaw swelled an’ a luk on its face like blue murder 
owin’ to this patent uncrakable Philipeeno nut? Ye see that 
Mur-rty, don’t ye? Haw, haw, haw, ye’r a cor-rker! Ye ar-re, 
indeed. An’ it’s good on ye, Mur-rty. Ye remimber now whin the 
Spanyards were in ca-ase we treated thim to gas-pipe an’ pavin’ 
blocks an’ Cousin George Dooley, Mur-rty? An’ how we set 
Admiral Cervera’s coat-tails afire, Mur-rty? An’ how we decided 
to sack Mahdrid an’ put th’ little King av Speen an’ his poor ol’ 
mother in a dime show, Mur-rty? Thim was glooryus days, 
Mur-rty, glooryus days! An’ now—an’ now, if ye plase, Aguinaldo 
—if ye plase—Aguinaldo, Mur-rty Nay, hold me up! Me cup 
of disthress is full! I can no more! Ink hilly lackrimmer! ’Tis 
too steep—an’ a’most as funny as la affair Krooger ! 

Mur-rty, gaze intintly hitherward. I'll tell ye a little tale, 
Mur-rty. Krooger reminds me. ’Tis a tale about lines and 
tigers, Mur-rty. Annyway ’tis a tale about a line. Th’ gr-reat 
British Anglo-Saxon Line, Mur-rty. Ye’ve hur-rd av him. They 
put him in pictures. Well, th’ other day I tuk a luk at him mesilf 
—in a cage, av coorse. There he sat as lar-rge as life, thinkin’ 
how hot the climate was, an’ whiskin’ th’ flies off him wid his 
appendage. In fact he was havin’ a gay time. ‘What ho!” says 
J. (“What ho” is chice Anglo-Saxon, Mur-rty.) “What ho!” 
I says. He meer-rly yawned. “Ah, ah! me bucko,” says I, 
“what d’ye think av this?” says I. “’Tis th’ ha’penny Deely 
Meel,” | says. “Lemme read it to ye,” I says. An’ then I read 
him some—foor columns or so, not more. “Boil it down,” says he. 
“Right,” saysI. “Ye’re been insulted,” I says; “ye’r paramountcy 
is bein’ questioned,” I says ; “ ye’r young welps is bein’ sat upon,” 
I says, “ be ol’ man Krooger,” I says, “ who is stubborn an’ obstinate 
and blind and cheeky,” says I. “ The time has come,” says I, “ for 
ye to step round an’ claw somebody,” I says. “Don’t stand no 
more nonsense,” I says; “step round, put ye’r brissles up, an 
claw,” says. . . . Ye should ha’ seen him bounce, Mur-rty. An’ ye 
should ha’ hur-rd him roor. “ Hold me back !” he says. “ Lemme 
get at ’em!” he says, “ Tare an’ ouns!” says he, “have I lived 
fot this!” says he. “ Bring me some gas-pipe at wance,” says 
he, “an’ a ice-pick, an’ the Tower Hamlits Milishy, an’ as manny 
bus-hosses as ye can spare, an’ a side of r-raw beef, an’ me port- 
manty, an’ me bicycle, an’ me Sundah hat, an’——” 

Just then, Mur-rty, I seen a notice, as thus :— 





VISITORS ARE REQUESTED 
NOT TO IRRITATE THE ANIMAL 


That gimme pause. “I must caam him down,” I says, “or 
there'll be thrubble,” I says. ‘What’ll I do, at all, at all?” I 
says. An’ feelin’ round in me pockets for somethin’ soothin’, I 
found it. ’Twas the penny Deely Noos, Mur-rty. “Hold ye’r 
whist, now,” says I, “an listen,” says I. He listened. “ Patience, 
patience, patience,” says I ; “also hour-glass an’ eight-day clock,” 
Isays. “There is still room for hope,” I says ; “the resources of 
diplomacy ar-re not by anny means ixhausted,” I says, “ an’ while 
that is so,” I says, “ clawin’ would be a crime,” I says. “ Be quiet, 
now,’ I says, “like the good old an’ bold, fear-no-foe-in-shinin’- 
ar-rmour Anglo-Saxon Rounder that ye ar-re,” I says, “an’ all 
may yet be well,” I says. 

An’, Mur-rty, I left him thinkin’. 
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Q. The recalcitrant Exhibitors are going 
back, of course ? 

A. Yes, one by one. 

Q. They will be welcomed ? 

A. It is a case of “ Return to your sorrowing Exhibition and 
all will be forgiven and forgotten.” 

Q. M. Guérin is outside Fort Chabrol ? 

A. At last. 

Q, Why did he throw up the sponge ? 

A. Perhaps he thought that Mercier, Gonse, Zurlinden, Billot, 
Boisdeffre and Company might be glad to have it. 

Q. Was Prince Henri of Orleans at Fort Chabrol ? 

A. Of course not. 

Q. Why “of course not” ? 

A. Prince Henri of Orleans is never anywhere when his time 
comes. 


Q. He has had “chances” before ? 

A. He knows what they are worth. 

Q, But he pays? 

A, Well, he gets other people to pay. 
Q, Why do they waste their money ? 
A. It is their hobby. 

Q. Now as to Uncle Paul? 

A. He appears to be in excellent form. 
Q. Still arguing ? 

A, Still arguing. 


~ 
~~ 


MID AY 


In spite of Mr. Rhodes’s lion? 

. In spite of Mr. Rhodes’s lion. 

What a determined old gentleman he is ! 

. Well, you see, he has the Raads to worry him on. 

But surely the Raads know enough to go in when it rains? 
. That may be. Nevertheless, they don’t understand natural 
history. 

Q. How do you mean ? 

A. To be candid, I think that if Mr. Chamberlain sent them a 
lion, with his compliments and a descriptive pamphilet, they might 
begin to think. 

Q. What can you tell me about the lion ? 

A. He is the King of Beasts. 

Q. Yes? 

A. And his bite is most unpleasant. 
O 
A 


mIS 


. Yes? 
. And when he says he is going to bite, he means it—some- 


Q. Does he mean it this time? 

A. He thinks he does. 

Q. What do you think ? 

A. There may be something in it. 

Q. He dislikes the job? 

A. He never liked a job less in his life. 
Q. But he will go through with it? 

A 


. At the last push nothing can stop him. TOUCHSTONE. 





JEAN CRAPAUD (¢0 his neighbours): Don’t make such a row! It will all come right. 


[Le Figaro. 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
III. The Soldier 


HE is a mild, puddeny-beefy sort of youth, with an interest in 
nursemaids and ha’penny “comics,” and a rather curious devotion 
to gingerbeer. Once upon a time we didn’t know him. But Mr. 
Kipling (of whom he has never heard) and the spread of rational 
Imperialism have changed all that, wherefore one may now talk 
with him, and even drink with him, without running the risk of 
being cut by one’s lower middle-class acquaintances, His con- 
versation is delightful, because he has little or nothing to say, and 
his imagination does not run to the tarradiddle. Also he is one of 
the few specialists you meet who does not explain that his is a noble 
profession. And if you ply him with questions about his subject 
he smiles vacuously, and talks without telling you anything. At 
the back of his eye, tucked away behind the sheepishness and the 
twinkle, however, there is a gleam which means everything— 
Waterloo, thin red line, Balaclava, Colonel Fred Burnaby, 
Omdurman, give ’em ’elJ, and whatever else you please. And, 
when all is said, this burly boy is simply you and I, shorn and 
washen, and drilled and got into form, and made to understand 
that, under certain circumstances, the use of lethal weapons is not 
discreditable. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


Rerrypville 


Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN thinks that the great charm of Kerry lies 
in its “beautiful, soft, drizzling rain.” Not being a poet or 
addicted to meandering in damp gardens, I prefer my weather 
dry, and was not disposed to grumble with Providence for placing 
the sun at our disposal for five days out of the six we spent visiting 
the lakes and fjords of Kerry. A more delightful tour than that 
round the Atlantic coast of this part of Ireland cannot be imagined. 
It is full of surprises, like everything else in Ireland, including 
the politics. At one moment, winding one’s way beneath pre- 
cipitous crags and barren uplands, you think you have attained 
the wildest possible scene of desolation and rugged grandeur ; 
but, rounding a corner in the very next moment, the whole aspect 
changes, and a smiling lake, with wooded slopes and luxuriant 
vegetation, lies at your feet, and surprises you with its smiling 
serenity. Each scene as it bursts upon one seems lovelier than 
the last. Looking back, in the general recollection of moun- 
tain and moor, lake and wood, cliff and moorland, it is 
almost impossible to pick out any one view as the finest, 
but several were certainly finer than anything I had seen 
either in Italy or Switzerland. I know I chose at least six 
different sites where we are to build a shooting-lodge, and to 
which I can retire when too old for frivolity. It would be quite a 
romantic end to the career of a Society butterfly, and so much 
more graceful than being gradually shelved in favour of one’s 
grandchildren, and having to dye one’s hair brick-red, and pre- 
tend one enjoyed seeing other people amuse themselves. When 
I get to that stage I shall leave London and commune with 
Nature from a mountain-top, and so preserve my self-respect, 
and, what is more, have plenty of leisure to listen to my husband— 
quite an impossibility in Town. 

Of course we did Killarney, and while Carlton went out deer- 
stalking I got sentimental over the scenery, and waxed indignant 
with the late owner of Muckross for allowing it to go out of his 
hands. Despite all rumours to the contrary, Muckross is still in 
the market. After living for some years in the hotel outside 
his own gates Mr. Herbert persuaded the creditors to allow him to 
return and inhabit the house, which had been let for some years to 
Mr..Ralph Sneyd. By taking in “paying guns” the expenses of 
the establishment were to be met and the rent assured to the 
creditors, and the creditors gave their consent to the arrangement. 
The pay, however, hung fire, like the guns, and after some months 
only one deer having been shot, and that by the hands of a neigh- 
bouring chieftain who took it away with him, it ended by the re- 
instatement of Mr. Sneyd as yearly tenant. Mr. Herbert esta- 
blished himself in a tent on an island in Kenmare Bay, and he 
has built unto himself a wooden house there and lives on an 
allowance given him by the Standard Assurance Company, who 
are now the owners of the Muckross Estate. The question of 
future ownership is naturally of great importance, as it might mean 
exclusion for the public from some of the most beautiful spots on 
the far-famed Lakes, which up to the present have been generously 
thrown open. 

Of course this ceaseless tourist traffic through the demesne is 
one of its principal drawbacks in the eyes of a would-be purchaser. 
Tourists are so objectionable, especially on their honeymoons. I 
am always so thankful that Carlton Towers is not a show place. 
Carlton says it will be one of the finest ruins in England in a few 
years if I continue my present career of extravagance. Isn't 
that just like a man? I never have a thing to wear and am not 
half as much in debt as Carlton’s own sister, whom he thinks a 
pattern of economy, because her clothes are never fit to be seen. 

I must say that living is much cheaper in Ireland than in 
Scotland, and in entertaining there is none of that vulgar com- 
petition which is spoiling Scotland. People don’t come to Ireland 
because it’s “the thing” ; there is nothing to attract the millionaire, 
there is no smart set to pander to, and the sport is not good 
enough—birds are wild and the wholesale slaughter of tame game 
is almost unheard-of. 

I remember last year our being bidden to a big shooting party 
in Berkshire, to which the Prince had invited himself. Alas! 
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our host had already had his big shoot, and when he received the 
Royal command he, in despair, sent people all over the country 
buying pheasants. For days beforehand every railway station 
was crowing with them, and when the eventful day came they 
were literally roosting on the rails round the covert ! 

The finest place in Killarney is Lord Kenmare’s, He was 
once Lord Chamberlain, and is as popular with his tenantry as 
with the Queen. Lady Kenmare and her daughter-in-law, Lady 
Castlerosse, are always getting up schemes to benefit the poor, 
and they have a very thriving school of wood-carving. They took 
us over it one day and showed usa bed which was being carved 
for the Duke of Portland. Lady Castlerosse’s sister, Miss Baring, 
who is engaged to Sir James Reid, frequently acts as saleswoman, 
and many pieces of Killarney carving have found their way to 
Balmoral. 

There is a personage at Killarney of greater renown than any 
of his brother landlords. The McGillycuddy of the Reeks is the 
patronymic by which he is known, and he claims descent from 
many generations of cattle-lifting Irish kings, and has he not the 
inherited privilege of kissing every girl he meets on his native 
Reeks? With charming manners and marvellous ingenuity, he is 
full of benevolent schemes for which subscriptions are urgently 
needed, whether it be a steam-tram to the top of the Reeks or 
a floating co-operative store on a mountain lake. He is known to 
many people—even in England. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CLERGY AND THE OVERSEERS 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


I HAVE been spending a summer holiday in a part of the 
country where political Dissent is very strong. The parochial or 
district overseers in these parts have discovered an original and 
effective method of neutralising the benefit afforded to the country 
clergy by the recent Tithe Rating Act. They are positively 
attempting to raise the rates on the parsonage houses by returning 
them as “mansions”! What is more, they are succeeding, except 
in those cases where there is a sufficient number of churchmen on 
the Assessment Committees to prevent it. A more discreditable 
manceuvre has, as it seems to me, seldom been engineered, even 
in the interests of partisan religionism. It will be well for those 
concerned in other parts of the country, where similar conditions 
prevail, to be on their guard. If the plot is successful here, it is 
sure to be tried elsewhere. LONDON RECTOR. 


“FATHER” BLACK 


Zo the Editor of THk® OUTLOOK 


The notorious “Father” Black has again been placing him- 
self in evidence, this time at the church of St. Clement Danes. Is 
there no means of suppressing this High Church Kensit, who 
seems to have constituted himself into a species of peripatetic 
church brawler? A parishioner might have some sort of status in 
‘forbidding the banns” in his own church ; but we fancy an out- 
sider would be held to have no legal position in such a matter. 

A PARSON. 


INSTINCT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your interesting article on Instinct and Mr. Dunn’s letter anent 
the same have recalled to my memory an article which appeared 
some time ago in one of the popular magazines which are anathema 
to Mr. Macdonald. The writer pointed out the existence of a 
certain sense that is inherent in most, if not all, of us, which makes 
us experience a sudden and, as far as we can judge, unreasonable 
feeling of dislike for certain people. How often do we hear the 
remark—especially in female society—“ I don’t like him ; I don’t 
know why” ! The writer (who is male) has occasionally experienced 
the feeling on meeting certain individuals for the first time. 

We all know that this sense is strongly developed in the dog, 
the horse, and even the despised cat. These animals almost 1n- 
variably know whether a person likes them and will treat them 
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kindly or not, and they behave accordingly. Quite recently I 
called at a house with a male friend. I like cats ; my friend abhors 
them. We were both introduced to the domestic Tom. He re- 
sponded to my advances, and allowed me to chuck him under the 
chin. My friend tried to cajole him, but he stared at him for a 
moment, and then turned his back and walked away. 

Most human beings have this instinct—shall we not call it a 
sixth sense? If we are charitably inclined we try to stifle it as 
unreasonable and uncharitable. I contend that we are wrovg in so 
doing. This sense has been given us by the Creator, and are we 
not meant to wse it? Is it not reasonable to suppose it has been 
given to us—as to the lower animals—for our protection, so that 
we may know zvstinctively those whom we should avoid, and for 
whose society we are unfitted? Surely if we were to foster this 
sixth sense, could we not bring it to greater perfection, and utilise 
it for the greater safety both of ourselves and the great brotherhood 
of man of which we are members ? E. W. H. 


THE SQUIRREL 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I thank you with all my heart for your kindly word for my little 
friends, the squirrels. The worst sign of the degraded and 
degrading utilitarianism which is preachedin England as practical 
looking at life and its contingencies is, to my mind, the war made 
on the beautiful whenever it seems to conflict with the highest 
pecuniary profit to be made out of our relations with the world. 

I often recall a saying of one of the wisest and wittiest men I 
ever knew, the late John Holmes, the younger brother of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in speaking of a certain member of the 
Cambridge community, in reply to a criticism as to his value as a 
member of it : “ He is ornamental, and that is a justification for 
his existence.” There is nothing in the English landscape so 
beautiful as the common squirrel ; and when I look out of my 
window and watch the gambols of those who enjoy my protection 
and feeding, and their delightful sports on the lawn and amongst 
the trees, I am bound to confess that I do not know a living thing 
which on Holmes’s principle better merits an untroubled existence. 

Mr. Cooper is right; they do sometimes nibble the bark of 
small twigs of various trees, and when they are starving they will 
contrive to subsist on the buds of the horse-chestnut, sycamore, 
&c., &c., and on the new growth of the fir-tree twigs as a last 
resource (yet doing little or no harm to the tree), and 7x extremis 
on the eggs and even young of sparrows ; but my experience with 
them, and it has been large and liberal, shows that they will not 
touch eggs or animal food of any kind, except the insects of the 
fir trees, when they can get any more natural food. Mine do not 
eat the trees because I provide them with that natural food. 

When I hear of wealthy landowners who spend on their 
pheasants £1,000 a year to have a few days’ pleasure in what they 
call “sport,” and permit their keepers (or order them) to kill off 
the squirrels for the trivial harm they do to anything, my heart 
rises up and curses the game laws. Two years ago I went to look 
into a case of the alleged damage to larches on the estate of a 
nobleman distinguished for his liberality, and one of the keepers 
(who by the way confessed to me his belief that the squirrel did 
no harm to game or trees) told me that he had lately killed a 
mother squirrel with five young ones, which naturally all died of 
Starvation. He seemed sorry, and a kinder man than his master. 

I wish some of the landowners would keep a cr. and dr. 
account of the loss by the squirrels and the expense of keeping 
them down, and estimate at the true figure the sacrifice they are 
called on to make for the most beautiful thing in the English 
landscape. 


Deepdene, Frimley Green, Surrey. W. J. STILLMAN. 


OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC 
To the Editor of THE OvrLoox 


Mr. Galton’s studies have convinced him that we Londoners 
are two whole planes of civilisation and intelligence below the 
Periclean Athenians. History, for corroboration of this, should 
Study the pages of THE OUTLOOK, and record the letter of “One 
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in the Street ” in your issue of September 2 as the final expression 
of the intellectual mean of our generation. As an unblushing 
exposure, sublime in its shamelessness, of the soul of the music- 
hall-minded, the declaration may be unique ; but I have heard the 
like expressed, only less blatantly, by average Londoners a hundred 
times. Indeed these poor folk do verily believe their impudences 
to be “facts undoubted,” except (to quote your correspondent’s 
dainty phrase) by “ those little squeaking fellows,” the poets. 

This apotheosis of the music-hall, and vilification of the “ poets, 
thinkers, and seers,” would in itself be laughable ; but backed by 
an immense deadweight of popular stupidity it becomes danger- 
ous and deserves a counterblast. Now I had, two or three years 
ago, the advantage of a close conversation in which the Napoleon 
of the music-halls unburdened his soul to me. The present 
civilisation of England was, he said, largely due to him: thirty 
years ago he imported it from France ; and we were then bar- 
barians. He explained the processes by which the attractions of 
his exhibitions were glozed in a varnish of decency—that varnish 
so lamentably wanting, your correspondent thinks, in Shakespeare. 
He also explained how they catered for the plutocracy in front 
and behind the scenes, and at the same time were able to please 
the music-hall-minded Demos in the galleries. “ The worst of it,” 
he added, not in pity, but with the air of a taster or sampler—“ the 
worst of it is that, whereas wine and spirits are good for ten, 
twenty, even fifty years, the girls do not last more than three.” 
Recently I compared these remarks with those of a noble-hearted 
hospital nurse. I am a man of action not of the Puritan class, and 
I have not often wept. I did then. 

In the course of this correspondence our magazines and music- 
halls, following the great days of our literature, have been called 
a gladiatorial amphitheatre superseding the theatre of Athens. 
Sir, unless the weaker sex are fairer sport than the stronger, unless 
the death which rots by slow agony is more merciful than the 
swift death by sword-stroke or wild beast, then by comparison 
with your correspondent’s English music-hall, improved and 
stripped of its varnish, the hideous Amphitheatre of Rome is a 
noble exhibition. ANOTHER IN THE STREET. 


WORDSWORTH AGAIN 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your correspondent “G. S. P.” finds evidence of the decline of 
Wordsworth in the fact of no quotation having been recently made 
of the sonnet beginning “O Friend! I know not which way I 
must look.” 

He might have gone a step further and quoted the Sonnet to 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, which must have been painfully present to 
the minds of Wordsworthians during the last few months, espe- 
cially now that the reports of the health of Dreyfus are so dis- 
quieting :— 


“ Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men ! 
Whether the whistling Rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 

Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den ; 

O miserable chieftain ! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow: 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and skies ; 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


Toussaint was an alien in the French army who had risen to 
the rank of general of the troops in San Domingo, and there 
crushed the British and Spanish forces ; but being opposed to the 
re-establishment of slavery by Napoleon, he was treacherously 
arrested and left to die without trial in a military fortress in 
France. 


Ambleside : September 18. AXIOLOGOS. 
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PERILS TO BRITISH INTERESTS IN CHINA 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


China is now just like a ship at sea with grave perils arising 
from the state of the ship itself and from the rocks around her. 
The peril to British interests in China is just in proportion to the 
ignorance at home of the state of things here. 

The British Legation and Consular service are well acquainted 
with the fact that the Mandarins are exceedingly corrupt, that 
some of the best positions are practically put up to auction, and 
that both the Chinese and Manchus, even the best of them, are 
exceedingly ignorant of foreign politics, not knowing that foreign 
politics has more to do with the weal or woe of their country than 
any internal political arrangement. 

But notwithstanding more than fifty years of relationship, it is 
perfectly plain that the British authorities do not know how to get 
the Chinese Government to act. They have been deluding them- 
selves all these years with the idea that by leaving the Chinese 
mostly to themselves the Government will naturally get experienced 
in international affairs. The fact, however, is this, that the mem- 
bers of the Chinese Foreign Office (Tsung-li Yamen) are old men 
of sixty or seventy years of age. After ten or a dozen years’ ex- 
perience these die, and a new crop of conservative and ignorant 
old men take the place of the dead. 

After the Japanese war in 1895 there rose a strong Reform 
party, chiefly among the Chinese rather than the Manchus. (It is 
important to remember that, though the dynasty is Manchu, there 
are only 6 million Manchus to 400 million Chinese.) This Reform 
party was strongly in sympathy with Protestant missionaries, and 
was guided by them in many of its movements. This party so 
grew that in three years it had gathered some 20 million followers, 
among whom were many Censors and Hanlins (7c. Doctors of 
Literature), several Viceroys and Governors, and even the Emperor 
himself. This Reform party became strongly pro-Christian and 
strongly pro-Anglo-American. This both Russia and France 
observed with no small alarm, as it did not suit their purpose to 
have China made strong by reform or by pro-British proclivities. 

From that time there began very active operations from outside 
China. As China from the Conservative inside could not do any- 
thing to save itself, efforts were made by the representatives of 
Russia and France to alarm the Conservatives by calling attention 
to the consequences if Reformers were to have their way. More- 
over the rapidity of the appearance of the various Reform Edicts 
and the strong measures adopted to secure their being carried 
out—the removal of the obstructionists from office—alarmed them 
all the more. Under the influence of this fear the Empress 
Dowager was asked to resume the reins of government, and back 
she came and dipped her hands in the blood of some of the best 
saviours of her country. 

Of course this move served the Russians and French exactly ; 
but it was nothing short of a disaster to the British. Yet the 
British Legation had the fatuity to refuse help to the Emperor 
and their friendly Reformers when implored by them to give it, 
and joined the Russians and the French in their rejoicings. 

While the Reform Party was strengthening itself from within, 
Japan was moving Heaven and earth, and not unsuccessfully, to 
create a friendly feeling with her late enemy, China. Japan was 
also by education, by manufactures, by commerce and general 
enterprise fast making herself the Great Britain of the Far East. 
Russia was more politically active than ever, and was marching 
towards China by her Siberian railway at the rate of 500 miles per 
annum. Other nations were busy obtaining concessions from the 
ignorant and corrupt Conservatives of China at the rate of about a 
million pounds a week. Thus, while dealing a death-blow to the 
Reform Party within, all the leading nations were letting loose 
their legations and syndicates to exploit China for their own 
benefit from without. 

How did England belie her grand historical record of helping 
the weak to improvement and reform, and how did she join hands 
with her enemies in destroying the party which was her strongest 
support in China? It was through ignorance. The British trade 
is more than 60 per cent. of all the foreign trade in China, yet the 
German Legation has only about the same number of members 
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s 
as the British Legation has. The British Legation is under. 
manned even at ordinary times, and in these extraordinary times 
it is far too much so. The Intelligence Department especially is 
far too inadequate ; since that is insufficient everything else must 
fail with it. 

There is another cause of peril. England acts towards one 
class of men very differently from France, Germany, or America, 
The French have declared themselves the protectors of Roman 
Catholic missionaries. These, like the Protestant missionaries, 
live in close contact with the Chinese, and know the inside of 
things, and the French Government gets the benefit of their 
knowledge. The Germans do the same on a smaller scale. The 
American missionaries outnumber the American merchants. In 
America there is no State Church. The American Legation and 
Consuls respect their missionaries, and recommend them to places 
of influence in the Chinese Government. Consequently we find 
that the three highest Colleges in China have American mission- 
aries as Presidents. But the tradition of the Foreign Office in 
London, of the British Legation in Peking, and the Consular 
Service generally throughout China is that missionaries are a band 
of ignorant men, and that they must oppose all missionary enthu- 
siasm, fearing that it might endanger political and commercial 
relations, and little dreaming that we have in the missionary body 
a large number of wise and able University men who might be 
made one of the greatest supports of British interests both in 
politics and commerce. As a rule, when a missionary applies to 
a Consul for protection the application is considered distinctly 
irritating, and its usual fate is to be shelved. 

This policy on the part of British officials has been carried on 
so persistently and universally for over fifty years that the Chinese 
mandarins, high and low, very well know that in their opposition 
to the missionaries they have the silent sympathy of the British 
authorities. After the series of barbarous riots of 1891-95, so 
misled was the British Government that Lord Salisbury actually 
believed that the riots were caused by the unwise distribution of 
the Old Testament among the Chinese, and sent a circular to the 
missionary societies on the subject, whereas the chief cause of the 
riots was well known to be the circulation by the Chinese Govern- 
ment of libels against foreigners in general and missionaries in 
particular. This was afterwards acknowledged to be so by the 
Chinese Government itself, and it promised redress—to the 
missionaries themselves ! 

The Home authorities have not been informed that many 
missionaries have completely gained the confidence of the Chinese 
authoritiesin Peking and in the provinces, in spite of the cold shoulder 
given them bytheir own authorities, while some have gained access 
to and have the confidence of such high authorities as neither our 
Consuls nor our Ministers have ever seen in their own private homes. 
The circulation of useful knowledge among the Chinese, to which 
many of the missionaries have devoted themselves during the last 
fifty years, and especially the circulation during the last twelve 
years of the publications of the Christian Literature Society, laid 
the foundation of a mutual understanding between the missionaries 
and many of the mandarins and of the educated classes. Asa 
result of this, when the Japanese war threw China on its beam 
ends, these enlightened Chinese formed themselves into a Reform 
party on the lines advocated by the missionaries, and there was 
witnessed in China one of the most gigantic reforms seen in any 
part of the world during the last quarter of a century. 

If the British Legation had put aside its prejudices and co- 
operated with the missionary and the Reform Party, British 
influence would have been supreme in China to-day instead of 
being so pitiably small. But by ignoring one of the greatest 
factors in the later progress of China, and especially by setting 
the political against the missionary forces, the general destroyed 
one of his best regiments. 

Till we have a better Intelligence Department which would 
thoroughly know the value of the inside forces in China, and till 
we get statesmen who will recognise the immense service rendered 
by intelligent Christian leaders in China as in all parts of the 
world, we cannot hope to escape from the perils that beset British 
influence in China. ONE WHO KNOWS. 

Shanghai : July 17. 
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FINANCE 
AUSTRALIAN BANKING REVIVAL 


Ix a recent article we pointed out the unmistakable 
indications of commercial confidence and the revival of 
business in Australia. Increasing land values; repay- 
ments of mortgages on a large scale, larger, probably, 
than many of the banks, who are the mortgagees, seem 
to admit in their reports ; a steadily increasing, if by no 
means brisk, demand for capital ; less difficulty in collect- 
ing Australian debts ; and considerably less suspicion on 
the part of British houses dealing with Australia—these 
are some of the definite signs of improvement. To the 
casual observer the banks, which should be the first 
to show evidences of the revival, since they “are so 
largely interested through their assets being con- 
cerned with agriculture and town properties, do not 
show much sign of the improvement. Certainly 
the dividend table does not make a_ wonderful 
showing, although even here there is improvement latterly, 
where the banks have not other calls upon them in the 
shape of deposits still unaccounted for to those who 
entrusted their money to them prior to the great crisis of 
1893. Moreover, a casual glance at reports and the 
speeches of chairmen brings out general complaints of 
slackness in the demand for accommodation, low interest 
returns leading to money being invested in Europe, much 
cutting of exchange and interest rates, and severity of 
competition. But the improvement is there nevertheless. 
It may be well then to glance at the actual position of 
the banks. First, in regard to the dividend table, we can 
see the position by reference to the following com- 
parative table. It does not include, as our readers will 
notice, the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, or 
the Queensland National, for neither of these institu- 
tions has made provision for shareholders. Several of 
the banks, too, have not yet been able to afford any- 
thing for their Ordinary shareholders, and in these cases 
the Preference results alone are given. The table shows 
the dividend distribution for each of the past four years, 
with the rate per cent. per annum and the carry-forward 
for the first half of 1899. 


1895 1896 1897 1893 1899 (first half year) 

“Australian Joint Stock .. 5: _ _ — 

Bank of Australasia as ae 5 Ege 7 + £10,262 
*Bank of New South Wales 9 e 9 bw + £18,222 
Bank of Victoria Preferred Ss Ss 5 5 5 + £37,249 
City of Sydney oe o § 4 4 4 4 

Commercial of Australia Pref. ... — I 2 2 2 + £10,248 
Commercial Bank of Sydney .. 8 8 8 8 8 + 419,020 
London Bank of Australia Pref. sa @ - — -- 

National of Australia S e 5 5 5 5 + £52,000 
Royal of Queensland 24 2h A 24 2h + £2,328 
*Union of Australasia 5 5 5 6 + £26,800 


* Banks which passed through the crisis without failure. 


When considering these dividends, we must note that 
where these are stationary, there is usually decided 
improvement in the amount carried forward, and that 
better provision is being made for reserve funds. But 
more to the point is the great improvement made in 
the matter of meeting the deferred deposit receipts, which 
stand, so to speak, between the banks and solvency. The 
removal of this indebtedness to the former depositors has 
been anticipated to a very large extent before the dates 
at which payments became duc. Thus, the Bank of 
Victoria owed some £ 6,360,000 to depositors. But by 
careful realisation of assets and improvements in the 
position of the bank only some £400,000 remains to be 
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paid, and this amount will speedily be cleared off. The 
National of Australia had deposits outstanding to the 
amount of £6,850,000; there remains only £825,000. 
The London of Australia has paid off nearly one-half 
of the £4,745,000 due, and the rest will doubtless 
be repaid long before the dates fixed, especially now 
that the bank has fairly faced the adverse circumstances. 
The Commercial of Sydney, which should never have 
failed at all, has built up a big reserve, released all 
the deposits, and is perhaps the most successful of 
the reconstructions. The English, Scottish and Aus- 
tralian has paid off some 25 per cent., the Royal Bank 
of Queensland about one-half, and although the Aus- 
tralian Joint Stock has not done much so far, its affairs 
may be said to have been placed in a position which will 
render its recovery speedy and sure. The Queensland 
National commenced repayments on a royal scale, but bad 
seasons were against it, and only about one-quarter of its 
indebtedness has so far been removed. However, this 
statement will suffice to show how the banking position 
has been improved by the release of assets, and presently 
we may see decided indications of revival when profits 
are more easily available for proprietors. 

Naturally enough the stock markets have not been 
slow, to grasp the improvement in the situation. Indeed, 
the advance in Stock Exchange values has perhaps run 
ahead of possible early advantages, but the very scanty 
supply of shares has rendered the effects of the demand 
more pronounced. The markets are, in fact, almost bare 
of shares. Those who know the facts, Colonial investors 
who have knowledge of the enormous financial improve- 
ment in the position of squatters and others, and those 
who can gauge the great advance in the value of the 
assets of the banks, an advance which, for prudent 
reasons doubtless, does not show in the balance-sheets, 
have been the first to take advantage of the rally. Com- 
pare, for instance, some of the following values of shares 
in the reconstructed banks, the comparison being those of 
to-day with the quotations at mid-September in the years 
mentioned :— 


QUOTATIONS OF AUSTRALIAN BANK SHARES 
1895 1895 1898 1899 


Bank of Victoria, Ordinary .. es ._ = I 2 27% 
Bank of Victoria Preferred .. a ba 6} ot 10§ 11g 
City Bank of Sydney .. es es 3} 4 3% 4i5 
Colonial of Australasia Preferred... ve is 3? 2) 
Commercial of Australia Preferred .. as 1% 33 313 6} 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney.. — 224 23 26 
London Bank of Australia Preferred ne _ 9 10 ro} 
National Bank of Australia Ordinary ee 4 1} 133 3} 
National Bank of Australia Preferred or 7 10 II 12 
Queensland National Bank .. oe es 10 17,6 20/ — 
Royal Bank of Australia = Me ~~ 8 — 7/ 11/9 
Royal Bank of Queensland .. és wa 24 6 30/ 45/ 50 


Here we have a distinct advance in values, which can 
only be justified, not by glancing at dividend results, but 
by the improvement in individual assets and the reduction 
of liabilities. We believe that these developments are 
substantial enough to raise reasonable hopes that a still 
greater appreciation in values is in store. It is early to 
speak very confidently of business revival, but it will be 
strange indeed if, with trade active the world over, the 
great advance in wool prices should not tell in favour of 
Australia, while it must not be forgotten that the Colonies 
have now other industries of great importance upon which 
torely. In speaking favourably of the banking position, too, 
we must not lose sight of the four Assets companies which 
took over the deposit liabilities and the assets of the City 
of Melbourne Bank, the Federal Bank, the Mercantile 
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Bank and the English and Australian Mortgage Banks 
In the case of the first three companies, a fair proportion, 
ranging from one-quarter te two-fifths of the liabilities, 
has been paid off, and with the improvement observable 
elsewhere, and the economies to be effected now that the 
four Assets companies are virtually under one manage- 
ment, there is hope that the ultimate loss may be merely 
trifling. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Trouble Ahead. 


ASSUMING that there will be no considerable brightening of the 
political horizon between this and the next Stock Exchange 
settlement, it is well to sound a note of warning. Our readers are 
aware of the difficulties threatening in regard to the money 
position. The main point for immediate notice, however, is the 
fact that’awkward times are expected at the next Carry-over. It 
was only with difficulty that several disasters were avoided last 
week, and many brokers are advising their clients to either take 
up stock shares or close their commitments, in view of anticipated 
difficulty in carrying over. It would be a relief if a large portion 
of the account open, especially in Westralians, could be closed. 
We should then be prepared for any eventualities, and there 
would be a chance for genuine buyers to pick up stock at a low 
level. Investors should be prepared to take advantage of possible 
difficulties, for the banks, as well as individual brokers, are acting 
in a spirit of great cautioni. 


Mining Position 


As regards South African mines, the output for September is 
likely to be reduced considerably, owing to shortage of labour. 
Moreover, there is not much inducement to render support, for 
although there is no account open to speak of, and a rally must 
speedily follow any set-back due to bear sales, yet the uncertainty 
only leads to precautionary marking down of prices. The public, 
like market operators, wait for definite news, and trust to buy 
cheap shares in the event of a war. Damage to the mines has, 
of course, to be taken into consideration, and if the war is at all 
prolonged, sagging prices must be the result. But, on the whole, 
genuine investors might sink a portion of their capital on any bad 
day, and trust to recoup themselves “in the long run.” But, 
assuming that definite developments will not take place for some 
days, we shall defer a selection of mining shares to buy on a 
‘slump ” until next week. 

The Westralian section is in a curious condition. To listen to 
“dealers” in the market, one might imagine that the section is 
just on the verge of another “boom.” The market is certainly 
all the better for the recent shake-out, but it is doubtful whether 
it amounted to much. At all events we can see little inducement 
for buyers at present, even though, intrinsically, some of the 
shares may be low enough. The story of the Horsehoe and 
Ivanhoe amalgamation does not excite much interest, and the 
recent dividends in Lake Views and Ivanhoes have disposed of 
two points for speculation. There is little enough to go for on 
the rise,and on the other hand, in addition to all the other 
adverse causes affecting the markets generally, there is the over- 
loaded “bull” account in Westralians. Dealers may express the 
hope that they would obtain all the mining business in the event 
of the war, after the first break in prices, but with monetary and 
other difficulties—and the Westralian market is certainly not 
financed properly—there is little enough chance of it. 


American Items 


The Presidential election promises to be more discussed in 
connection with American Rails ere long, the recent break in 
prices having aroused the Market. We have already drawn 
attention to the possibility, and have pointed out that the question 
of “Trusts” is likely to prove serious. The Democrats seem 
alive to the possibility of an “ anti-Trust plank” as a popular cry ; 
and even the Republicans cannot afford to reject it altogether. 
Much of the recent set-back in prices was attributed to selling of 
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Trust holdings ; and, whether that be true or not, it is indicative 
of probabilities. At all events, the British public cannot afford to 
ignore the signs of the times. There is a Trust capitalisation at 
the present moment of $8,000,000,000, and of this it may safely be 
said that two-thirds is water. Given appreciation of the fact, 
we should not want a money squeeze, whether engineered by the 
“banks” or not, to cause disaster. Traffics may continue good; 
but the roads do not distribute very freely in dividends ; and the 
fact is noteworthy. American Rails are best avoided until the 
outlook is considerably better. 


Other Railways 


The set-back which has taken place recently in the prior 
securities of our Home Railways should lead the investor to look 
more to this field for the purpose of picking up stock cheap. Itis 
possible that, in the event of war or more talk of dear money, there 
may be a still further easing-off in quotations; but in several 
cases already prices are three to four points, or even more, below 
where they were a month ago. Investors should not neglect the 
opportunity. As regards other Home Railway issues, circum- 
stances are against the market just now ; but stock is very tightly 
held, and there is no account open worth speaking of. Presently 
the traffic returns should improve still further in the case of most 
of the coal-carrying lines, and speculative interest may easily be 
aroused in several sections. The “ bear” account in Caledonian 
issues is in favour of a rally; Great Northern Deferred is 
certainly good enough to buy on a reaction, and the same may 
be said of the “A” stock as a lock-up, and Dover “A” should not 
be neglected. 

Canadian Pacifics have suffered somewhat owing to the recent 
forced liquidation, and in spite of new capital prospects the shares 
should not be ignored. They offer 4} per cent. at the present 
price, with plenty in the way of “prospects”; and as for new 
capital, on the present earning capacity the market could take 
$20,000,000 of it without disturbing dividends, although, of course, 
an issue of anything like that extent would naturally cause alarm. 
Fortunately, it is improbable. Trunks continue dull, and we can 
only point out that this is in favour of investors who wish to obtain 
cheap stock. Guaranteed, Firsts, and Seconds all offer induce- 
ments of different kinds. How far Argentine railway issues are 
likely to be affected by the new currency proposals, involving a 
maintenance of the gold premium, remains to be seen ; but in view 
of steady gains in the local traffics we do not think uneasiness 
will be long maintained, and certainly several of the railway issues 
look promising enough. It is impossible to say the same for 
Nitrate Rails, in spite of the recent rise. Of course, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the line is earning enough to pay 5 per 
cent. this year, and yet to retain 4 per cent. for next. But the 
ruinous rates then come into force, and in view of the peculiarity 
of the circumstances holders who bought lower down on our 
advice must consider the advisability of selling on the rise. 


Property Matters 


There is not much improvement in the position of the property 
market. In the country a fair business is being done, but at the 
Mart there is not much on offer, and that is none too well taken. 
Next month we shall, of course, see improvement. As regards 
country and local sales, there is little sign of the building-land 
“boom” abating. At the Angel Hotel, Ilford, a hundred plots of 
freehold land will be sold on Monday. On Tuesday the Gaiety 
Theatre, Brighton, comes to the hammer at the Colonnade Mart 
in the town, and a freehold residence is offered at the same time- 
A substantial freehold estate, known as “The Shrubberies,” is on 
offer at the Angel Hotel, Harpenden ; and “The Dell,” a good 
freehold property, with grounds, at Southampton, is also being 
sold locally. A local land sale at the Crown Hotel, Great Marlow, 
will be held on Wednesday, and on Thursday there is a sale of 
freehold property at Croydon, an auction of Gorleston property at 
the Star Hotel, Great Yarmouth, and a building-land sale at 
Walton-on-the-Naze. So far as the Mart is concerned, there 
is little to note. Brewery shares will be sold by Messrs. 
Thomas, Peyer & Miles on Monday; and that firm will 
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also offer the Crown Brewery, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
together with twenty-two tied houses, and the Pembroke Dock 
Brewery. On Tuesday a town leasehold, 74 Ebury Street, 
and twenty small leasehold houses and shops at Tottenham 
come to the hammer, and Messrs. J. A. Lumley & Co. are selling 
a residence near Horsham, and freehold shop property in North 
London. Messrs. Cronk & Co. offer leasehold business premises 
in Kentish Town and a Sevenoaks freehold on Wednesday, and 
Messrs. Douglas, Young & Co. have Clapham property for sale, 
together with a reversion and some freehold land at Herne Bay 
and Brixton Hill. Messrs. Tidey are offering various small 
East End properties. On Thursday there is an important sale of 
small suburban property by Messrs. Stimsons, who will also dis- 
pose of various ground-rents. On the same day. there is a sale 
at the Mart of freehold and leasehold property at Gunnersbury, 
Kilburn, and Paddington. 


Assurance Matters 


If all Australasian institutions were doing as well as the Aws- 
tralian Mutual Provident office there would not be much cause 
for complaint. The company has just attained its jubilee year, 
and shows every indication of increasing business and additional 
profits. The interest rates are high enough—4} per cent.—to 
cause our home offices to feel envious, and even though the expen- 
diture is heavy there is not much ground for complaint. The curious 
feature about the company’s new business is the large proportion 
of endowment policies to the whole. One is induced to ask whether 
the break in the fortunes of our Australian cousins caused them to 
be more than usually cautious. 

The valuation return of the British Equitable for the quin- 
quennial period ending January 31 last shows that the surplus, 
including the interim distributions, was £60,777, and out of the 
surplus a reversionary bonus at the rate of Ios, per cent. per annum 
on the amount originally assured was allotted to the whole life 
policies. 

The number of non-tariff fire offices does not seem likely to 
increase. The latest recruit to the “ tariff” ranks is the successful 
little Five Reinsurance Company. 


. Australian Bank Shares to Buy 


In connection with our article dealing with the position of the 
Australian banks, the following list of shares which seem cheap at 
present prices, in view of a possible early advance, may be of 
service to investors. In many cases the market is so bare of sup- 
plies that the quotation is nominal ; but we give the nearest market 
values that can be ascertained. In brackets we indicate the par 
value and the amount paid on the shares :— 


(£40; f. p.) 
(425; £12k paid.) 
(£753 £25 paid.) 
(410; £5 paid.) 
(£30; 415 paid.) 
(£10; £7 paid.) 


Bank of Australasia at 65} , 
Commercial Bank of Sydney at 26 
Union Bank of Australia at 34 
Bank of Victoria, Ordinary, at 21° 
London Bank of Australia at 3} 
National Bank of Australia at 34 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
teach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 

It is absolutely necessary that queries should be brief, and that 
a copy of the letter sent should be kept for reference. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications; but names 
and addresses are only asked for as evidence of good faith, and 
a nom de plume should be chosen for use in our columns. 


N. D. P. (LIVERPOOL).—We know nothing against the concern, but 
should prefer to invest money in a different class of security. A judicious 
selection of ground-rents would be equally profitable ; or if you will tell us 
the amount of interest you require we will make a selection of invest- 
ments for you. We do not reply to inquiries by post. 

W. E. J. (Wilts).—The address is 27 Trinity Street, S.E. If you 
care to write to us more fully, we might perhaps fall in with your wishes. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


FROM BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 
Domast: August 9. 


My DEAR M.—,—You cannot -tell how delighted I was to 
get your note. You say you envy me my opportunities of seeing 
tropical nature. But British Central Africa is not what you imagine. 
Luxuriant vegetation is not found. We have miles and miles of 
tall grass, a few shrubs and wooded hills, and occasionally a palmy 
plain. We are a few thousand feet above the sea level, about 
3,000 I think, and, though in the tropics, I have worn as thick 
clothes as in Aberdeen and been glad of an overcoat when the 
sun was down. I have seen men watching a cricket match wrapped 
in good heavy ulsters, and regretted that my own “Inverness” 
was ten miles away instead of on my back. Of course we think 
60° feels like frost, for | have known 100° in the shade and have 
been walking in the sun at midday, too, at that time, which is pretty 
good, 

Of wild animals I have seen practically none. Small snakes, 
baboons, and several kinds of buck there,are, and coming up the 
river I saw a few hippos and crocodiles, But the beasts that we 
see most of are insects—mosquitos of various kinds, some accused 
of being the origin of malaria. I caught one alive the other day 
and sent it to our doctor at Blantyre, fifty miles from here, and 
hope it reached him safely. 

Ants are a great nuisance. The white ant is very destructive, 
eats books, boots, wood, &c. I have seen ‘pounds and pounds 
weight of earth brought up by them into a house, between the 
bricks of the floor, in a single night. The red ant is not destruc- 
tive, but if he bites you you know it ; however when you have 
induced the gentleman to go you experience no further incon- 
venience. Then there is a large brown ant, ‘harmless but very 
fond of sugar, and a small ant which we know by its native name 
Nyerére. It swarms everywhere and it is‘rather a nuisance if you 
have to get up in the middle of the night and brush a few thousand 
out of your hair. 

A most troublesome animal is the Jigger, which is a parasite. 
A small black insect, it bores under the skin at the toe or finger 
nails and lays its eggs, forming with them in a few days a bag 
about the size of a pea if they are allowed to remain. I have had 
twelve taken out of my feet in one day. A native boy takes them 
out with a pin. I don’t know that you will find these remarks 
particularly interesting, but you may. 

Iam meditating another journey. The time depends on the 
war. You may not know that the Portuguese are at war with four 
chiefs about 200 miles from here, and that the British forces, con- 
sisting of eight officers, 200 Sikhs and about 700 native troops 
have advanced to assist them if necessary. The British base- 
camp is a few miles on this side of the villages I want to go and 
see. 

Our cold season is past now and our hot times are coming. 
Every week or two I have to make a change in my attire to try 
to keep cool. It is only 75 deg. as yet, so it is not bad, but the 
sun is very strong. 

I shall be glad to hear from you again about your work or 
anything else. Letters are always acceptable to a man who has 
not a great variety of companions. But I know folks at home 
often have so many about them that they are apt to forget those 
in foreign parts. Everyone wants to get letters, but few take the 
trouble to write, 1 am sorry to say. With kindest regards, 1 am 
yours truly, 

Ay. & 





ENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, GENERAL 
AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
Libraries Purchased or Valued, and Catalogued and Arranged. Tele- 
graphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNIcopE and A.B.C. 
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DEAD FROM OF OLD 


Low in their uncomplaining places 
Lies the dust of forgotten faces, 
Under the stars and dews and winds: 
Nought their secular sleep arouses ; 
Fast in their silent earthen houses 
Lie the long dead, whom no man minds. 


Old are they, and an host unnumbered, 

Who in these voiceless homes have slumbered 
Under the winds and dews and stars: 

Older than they, who heard through thunder 

Scythed wheels whirling their foes asunder ; 
Boadicea’s battle cars. 


Here they tarry, death’s early nations, 
Set in their last unchanging stations 
Under the skies and winds and dews : 
Hour of God! thou waitest to waken 
Those the forgotten and forsaken ; 
They shall hear thee, and not refuse. 
LIONEL JOHNSON, 


DAYS IN A FRENCH MANOR-HOUSE 


Wuat could be more delightful when the eyes of the 
world are dazed, the ears deafened, by the sights and 
sounds of a lamentable tragedy, than to turn to fields and 
pastures, vales and hills, which scarcely even echo the 
tumult of the distance ? France shows the marks of her 
disease only too plainly. Some, and those often enough 
among her own children, declare that she is sick unto 
death. But there are others who believe, perhaps only 
because they hope it fervently, that these very signs are 
good omens: mere external proofs of the vigour of 
Nature, who cleanses the blood and renews the frame 
often enough at the expense of sightliness. May it be 
so with France the fair, ‘‘ France the worthy, laborious, 
sage”! Sagacity and laboriousness are not very muchin 
evidence in the papers at the present moment; but they 
live, nevertheless. And even a Briton may find a welcome 
here or there; may join in the animated discussions, 
watch the ingathering of the harvest, eat, drink, and be 
merry in true French fashion—given only the friendship of 
some son of the true France—the France, that is to say, 
which is able to teach and willing to learn, the France 
which has no need to cultivate dignity and courtesy, these 
fine qualities having been born in her long ago. Add to 
them the‘hospitality which is lavish without ostentation, 
and the natural kindness which makes much of the 
stranger, and you will be prepared to expect great things 
from a few days in a French manor-house. 

The day begins early. A chapel is attached to the 
house, and my host and his wife are seldom absent from 
the Mass which is said at seven o’clock. In these brilliant 
summer mornings most of the house-party take an airing 
before the sun is hot ; some walking, some riding, some 
bicycling, some bathing. The arrangements of the house 
are those of Liberty Hall. You may take your coffee or 
chocolate in your room, or downstairs, just as you please. 
Open house is kept, very much as in a country house in 
England, and people do not meet in a body before 
dzjeuner. The long beautiful August or September morn- 
ings pass all too quickly. Five miles or less are between 
us and the sea, and many are the satisfactory modes of 
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conveyance thither. When bodily activity slackens, the 
mind is well provided for. The library is well stocked. 
All the classics are there. A glance round the shelves js 
a lesson in French culture, of which the fine flower shows 
ever new and newer variations. Beyond this, the voice of 
the moment is loudly heard in this pleasant room, with its 
wide, high windows, looking down upon a fertile Norman 
valley, admitting the sun; for is this not the house where 
serious studies find their home, the house whence books 
have emanated which have moved men in France to think 
seriously upon problems of the Science Sociale? Here, too, 
signs of a love of Britain are not wanting. My host does 
not speak English, but his wife and children do. _Is it not 
the fact, moreover, that his sons have received an English 
education, and that one of his daughters has married 
an Englishman? These international marriages, these 
interchanges of something more than courtesy, are not 
really common in France. Yet even in the crisis, not yet 
ended, we are suddenly reminded that two great figures, 
one defender, one accuser, have English wives. Who 
would willingly change places with Madame Labori or 
Madame Mercier? My friends, at any rate, would not. 
They think, and are not ashamed to own it, that it is 
better for a Frenchwoman to marry and settle down in 
England than for an Englishwoman to marry and settle 
down in France. In the present hour they are among 
those who are sorry for their country. The fact does not 
alter their patriotism. They remain intensely French, and 
French above all in religion. Alive though they are to 
the faults of the Roman system, in proof of which the 
absence of tawdry decoration in their own chapel rebukes 
the Italian style of worship, I could never imagine them 
adopting any form of the popular English creed or creeds. 
In their admiration of our political, educational, and com- 
mercial methods they are more British than any Briton } 
ever met. But deep down in their heart of hearts I believe 
they possess a grand optimism for France, and when | 
hear a strong voice at the close of Mass lift a sonorous 
prayer to Heaven to save the Republic, I feel certain that 
he who offers it is sure it will be granted. 

Thus it is that even in the languorous hours of a 
summer holiday, though there are fish in the river, boars 
(legendary, perhaps) in the forest, cues in the billiard- 
room, and other delights to be had for the asking, no one 
gets very far away from the questions that are worrying 
the world. If anyone does so it is my friend the Abbé 
from the South, a jovial soul who knows rather less than 
he thinks. He it is who turns to me and pleads for aturn 
at the game of games. I confess myself an ignoramus, 
but he will not let me off. He has come here in order to 
discuss high politics with a great authority. But he 
frankly dismisses all difficult themes, now in order to play 
games, now to exhibit his culinary knowledge; some- 
thing, indeed, to be admired, when it conveys botanical 
information as well ; and after a tramp through the fields, 
ripe already to harvest, we are rewarded by a discourse 
upon the virtues of c’fe @ la bordelaise—anglic?, dished 
toadstools. Our insular arrogance, ignorance, or fear 
wills only to reject the dainty. But Monsieur l’Abbé is 
not defeated. He means to enjoy himself, means that he 
shall entertain you, or you entertain him; and surely, if 
you can do nothing else, you can show him how they play 
fives or cricket in England, or sing him a comic song. 
You make your excuses as best you can, and demand 
more information and instruction. Good, he has been to 
America. It is a splendid sight, America seen through 
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his eyes. After an hour’s discussion you are in possession 
of enough facts to make you hungry for something else, 
and with relief, which your companion shares, you hear 
the clang of the first dinner-bell across the meadows. 

Before dinner there is just time to take a hasty glance 
at the papers, with the latest news from Rennes or Paris. 
The household is stirred by the electricity of these printed 
pages. It is so everywhere in France just now; most 
of all in such a house as this, where the prayer for de- 
liverance has long been offered with full hearts. As to the 
future, there is only one opinion. My friends are not— 
they themselves confess it—typically French. This fact, 
however, has its limitations, and I have already spoken of 
them. In this matter of the living scandal which agitates 
all hearts, they share the convictions generally prevalent 
among their countrymen. Even in the matter of the 
fresh appeal, they fear a disastrous issue. There may 
be loopholes of escape for France, after that decision is 
recorded, but it is for this repetition of a crime that they 
are prepared. And so, when discussion rises high, as it 
does even at the dinner-table, with a freedom unheard of 
in our chillier social gatherings, the conclusion is ever the 
same. The great trial has sides to it which we in England 
cannot see. But, in spite of everything, the side which 
stands out plainest to a fair-minded stranger sojourning in 
France is that of truth. With truth, indeed, the country 
is thoroughly leavened, and the leaven which has already 
worked the wonder of revision will do the rest in time. 
As I talk with my friends I cannot help looking upon them 
as a band of reformers, whose colleagues are scattered 
here and there over the country. It is not for the present 
day only, nor against the present evil, that their efforts 
are directed, for they have a scheme of social progress as 
well planned as the house in which they live. It combines 
French comfort (and French cooking) with British freedom. 
It cultivates respect for religious faith, combating super- 
stition at the same time. The government of the estate 
is paternal—which is possible, for estates in France are 
never overgrown. And in season, out of season, the 
doctrine which has made Britain great is inculceated—an 
unpopular doctrine, let it be admitted. But the leaven is 
there, and it will work. 

Perhaps it would be well if the British proletariat could 
in the same way be taught to look abroad for inspiration ; 
but my friends, perhaps, would declare the suggestion 
uncalled for. Our insularity, they say, was cured long 
ago. We are the greatest travellers, the most acquisitive 
in every sense, among the peoples. This may be true. 
But there is a peculiar ignorance amongst us which it will 
need many generations to rub away. And at the close of 
one of our animated conversations I remind my friends 
that at the base of our differences lies, and must for a 
long while continue to lie, that great religious cleavage 
and division. Men of the world have long since taken an 
individual view of such subjects ; but the country at large 
neither knows nor wants to know the most that can be 
said for foreign views on themes like these. The same 
is true, I affirm, of other things, in which politics and 
education are at least included. So, with some slight 
difference of opinion, in no way marring our cordiality, 
the conversation drifts into other channels. After dinner 
we wander into the courtyard, and watch the shooting- 
Stars. The heat is less, and there is a breeze upon which 
musical sounds are floated from within. They are as 
light as the voices and the laughter which rise, echoes of 
a long-dead past, from the old castle in the valley below. 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 
LIKE the young lady 
In the novels, 
Who, all of a sudden, 
Finds herself engaged to be married, 
I hardly know 
At this juncture 
Whether to laugh or to cry. 
Tears, however, 
Would ill become 
A poet of my especial calibre, 
So that, if you don’t mind, 
We will endeavour to laugh. 

II 
For the next few weeks 
You will be so busy 
Taking wonderful draughts 
Of freedom, tranquillity, ease of heart, and so forth 
That I cannot expect you 
To devote much attention 
To the humble plaint and petition 
Of a person fixed like myself. 
Yet, believe me, 
My case is not without its measure of sadness, 
Neither is it an isolated one; 
For, as a matter of fact, 
There are quite a number of other fellows 
In precisely the same cart. 

III 
During the past five years, sir, 
There has existed in this country 
An important and flourishing industry, 
Which was built up, in the beginning, on your misfortunes, 
And which has subsisted upon them ever since. 
I refer, of course, 
To the purveyal 
Of what, for want of a better term, we will call “ Dreyfus copy ” 
To the daily, weekly, evening, and monthly journals 
At lineage rates. 

IV 
To be absolutely candid with you, sir, 
Many of us have written so much “ Dreyfus” 
That it is questionable 
Whether we shall ever be able 
To write anything else ; 
And now that you are come into comparatively smooth water 
We feel that our occupation is clean gone. 
Of course, we rejoice with you and all that, 
But it is rather awkward now, isn’t it? 

V 
What is to be done? 
For my part I cannot say ; 
Your manifesto encourages us in the hope 
That you don’t intend to let the matter drop, 
And that there will still be plenty of good General-baiting 
For all of us. 
But on the whole 
I incline to the opinion 
That the business is best ended, 
And so, regretfully, and with many thanks, 
I say to you, VALE, 
And Goop LUCK. 


THE HOTEL CECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 





The Dinner of London—the ‘‘ Cecelia’? Dinner at ros. 6d. 


A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. FREDERICK 
HARRISON. 

By arrangement with Mr. Frederick Harrison and Mr. Cyril Maude. | 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATiNEES EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2.30. 

THE DEGENERATES. By Sypney GruNnby. el 
Box Office (Mr. Leverton) ro to 10. HAYMARKET. 


AVOY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, and Every Saturday Afternoon at 2.30. 
H.M.S. PINAFORE, 


By W. S. Gicpert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 





Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. .......--.008 Mr. Walter Passmore. 
Capt, Carn0teR coccccscccccsccccsccccce Mr. Henry A. Lytton. 
Ralph Rackstraw ......-+.0+-eeeeeeeeee Mr. Robert Evett. 
Dick Deadeye. .....scccvccocecccecccece Mr. Richard Temple. 
Ball Bobatay o00..cccsccccccesccccccnce Mr. W. H. Léon. 
SOREN .5 60.0600 sesc0nnescceccenssnccs Miss Isabel Jay. 

Phe cc cccccccccnccceccccvesececceses Miss Lulu Evans. 


Little Buttercup... ......ccccccsccccseces Miss R. Brandram. 
Followed by TRIAL BY JURY. 


Box office, 9 to 11 P.M. 


({LOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely (doors 7.30). 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arrnur W. Pinexo. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 to 10. Telephone 2614, Gerrard. 


S?- JAMES’S. 
Mr. GeorceE ALEXANDER. 


RE-OPENS in JANUARY 1900, with 
RUPERT OF HENTZAU. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE (io A.M. to II P.M.), 
ONE SHILLING. 
THE BIGGEST PALACE ON EARTH. _ IT COVERS 75,271,680 INCHES, and 
EVERY INCH IS INTERESTING. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 3 p.m. Daily (all seats free). 
CAFE CHANTANT (Star Company) Daily, 4.30 and 8. 
GRAND BALLET, “ The Services.” 
ELLA ZUILA ir new and daring acts on HIGH WIRE (free), 6.30 and 9. 
BAND OF COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 
ARTICLE CLUB EXHIBITION. SPENCER'S CAPTIVE BALLOON. 
ILLUMINATED FOUNTAINS AT DUSK, &c., &c. 

















THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
AN “AUTUMN PRODUCTION” 


THERE are occasions when analysis—that is to say, the 
raw material of criticism—is of far greater interest than 
the finished product. A not too solemn judgment is well 
worth embarking on where the drama proper is concerned ; 
but for a Drury Lane autumn medley, alist of ingredients, 
plainly set out, is more to the point. Wherefore let us 
separate Mr. Collins from Mr. Raleigh, and these two from 
the company of players. It is difficult, of course, to treat 
of Mr. Collins, let us say, without occasional reference to 
Mr. Raleigh ; but given that Mr. Collins is responsible for 
the execution of their joint imaginings, we can easily fork 
him out of the gathering and set about the study of our 
first separate entity. 

It is the duty of this entity, once pantomime has had 
its fling, to ponder on an “autumn production.” An 
immense stage is before it, capable. of supporting the most 
stupendous effects. How best fill this stage with popular 
material ? that is the problem which our first ingredient 
has to solve. Now it is an accepted axiom in all success- 
ful management, to say nothing of art, letters, the Church, 
and other popular institutions, that the public craves 
rather for the possible than the probable. A standard of con- 
duct to which only the few may attain interests it far more 
than any good working level well within reach ; a standard 
of living exclusive as a lottery is far more agreeable to con- 
template than the average prosperity wherein it moves. This 
golden rule Mr. Collins, like every other successful public 
character, has accepted from the start. Therefore at 
Drury Lane are now to be found: (1) Zhe Hall, Oak Dene. 
(This set enables the ordinary person to view the aristo- 
cracy in its own home and occupied with its favourite 
pursuit—gambling) ; (2) A féte at the Botanical Gardens 
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and the Academy Private View. (Again we are afforded 
glimpses of the same select and exclusive circles. This 
time we share with them some of the excitements of the 
London season); (3) Zhe Matson Phrynette, Bond Street, 
(This set enables the most humble to visit a fashionable 
milliner’s without getting shown to the door or ruined by 
extravagant purchases); (4) Zhe Frivolity Music Hall 
(Satisfies a curiosity that all of us 
have felt, but few hoped to see realised.) Add to these 
items dresses such as only the most favoured are per- 
mitted to wear, and you have the entire psychology of the 
situation. 

Mr. Collins has wrought all these wonders, and very 
complete and illusory everything is. The music-hall, with 
stage, audience, auditorium, and dressing-rooms, is a 
perfect piece of reconstruction, and will satisfy many a 
curious soul that hitherto thirsted vainly for access to 
these mysteries. The Maison Phrynette (‘fan exact re- 
production of the Dress Salon at Louise & Co., Limited, 
210 Regent Street, W.”) is equally lifelike. In fact, Mr. 
Collins has proved himself a master of stagecraft, a caterer 
whose knowledge of his public is only excelled by his 
capacity for giving that public the best possible article. 

Our second ingredient, Mr. Cecil Raleigh, fulfils a 
more complex réle. Originally a dramatist, he has had 
to swallow the Drury Lane stage, with the Private View, 
Floral Féte, Music-hall, and other appurtenances. But, 
despite such collaboration, he has turned out a sporadic 
play that fills every gap in the evening’s spectacle. 
Curiously enough—for most writers of melodrama are 
deservedly such—Mr. Raleigh is a far better man than 
his work. His piece again and again shows perception 
of character (of course he has to draw broadly) ; the 
dialogue is frequently smart (especially when the big 
scenes are being prepared at the back), and he never piles 
on more agony than the piece will hold. Mr. Raleigh, we 
firmly believe, could write an excellent play, suitable for 
the St. James’s, Haymarket, Court, or other superior 
house, did he so desire. As things are, he produces 
‘Hearts are Trumps,” a matter, once Mr. Collins is 
satisfied, of half a dozen sittings, and lives in clover the 
greater part of the year. 

There remains yet one other ingredient to be disposed 
of, and that is the company. Whatever of genuine art 
was in this production seemed to us to emanate from this 
third quarter. Miss Violet Vanbrugh especially gave a 
dignity and beauty to her part that must certainly have 
surprised as much as gratified the author. Out of the 
not too attractive material she created a figure well worthy 
of a place beside her other successes. Miss Vanbrugh has 
the gift of Womanhood, and this endowment told. Not 
only told, but drew up to her own level the majority of her 
associates. So that it was with no surprise we admired 
the earnestness of Mr. Lionel Brough’s rendering of an 
unaccustomed part, the charming “‘ flapperhood ” of Miss 
Dora Barton. The comic element, too, was in admirable 
hands. Asa delightfully vulgar music-hall artiste Miss 
Beatrice Ferrar made quite a hit scoring off Mr. Dagnall, 
a Jewish financier and villain, and Mr. John Tresahar, 
a Gentile scoundrel, with great verve and ingenuity. Both 
these reprobates, by the bye, quite grasped their oppor- 
tunities and presented a well-studied picture of the types 
they had undertaken. Miss Dolores Drummond, as 4 
lady conspirator, was well employed, Mr. William 
Devereux was convincing, and Mr. Cooper Cliffe as 4 
conventional lover, was sufficiently brave and stolid. 
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Good acting, a decently written play, and the best 
stage sets that Drury Lane has witnessed make ‘‘ Hearts 
are Trumps ” a piece well worth the seeing. The plot is 
one of the old ones, and therefore hardly demands more 
than an indication ; but till the final avalanche that fairly 
does for the Jewish villain there is no dull moment, and 
many are extremely lively and well considered. A. K. 


IN PASSING 


THE POET 


HE walks with God upon the hills ! 
And sees, each morn, the world arise 
New-bathed in light of paradise. 
He hears the laughter of her rills, 
Her melodies of many voices, 
And greets her while his heart rejoices. 
She, to his spirit undefiled, 
Makes answer as a little child. 
Unveiled, before his eyes she stands, 
And gives her secrets to his hands. 

Ina D. Coolbrith. 


The above beautiful lines are printed on a card of invitation 
we have just received to “An Evening with California Poets” at 
Golden Gate Hall, San Francisco. The evening was given “in 
honour of our visiting member, Rose Hartwick Thorpe” (author of 
“Curfew Must not Ring To-night”), and we are exceedingly sorry 
to have missed it. For, referring to the programme, we see that 
Miss Ina Coolbrith read a piece of her own, and that Joaquin 
Miller recited his ‘Comrades of the Klondike.” ‘Curfew Must 
not Ring To-night” was rendered by the author, and preceded by 
a recital of its history delivered by a Mrs. Mary E. Hart. 


Colonel Ward received a hearty send-off on leaving last Satur- 
day for South Africa, over sixty friends assembling to wish him 
good luck and success, Among innumerable letters and telegrams 
of congratulation on his appointment, Colonel Ward received 
one from Mr. Harry Furniss enclosing a clever and amusing draw- 
ing. Colonel Ward was depicted leading President Kruger into 
the arena of next year’s Military Tournament by the nose, the 
President looking submissive enough with his hands crossed, and 
wearing the inevitable chimney-pot hat. This is one of many 
excellent cartoons with which Mr. Furniss has enriched Colonel 
Ward’s portfolio. 


Officers now volunteering for active service will, it is to be 
hoped, not have to undergo the hardships experienced at Abu 
Klea from lack of food. On that occasion Lord Charles Beresford 
chaffed a Guardsman of his acquaintance who limped by footsore 
and tired : “You London warriors are too soft!” Next day, in a 
protracted skirmish, this Guardsman carried off all the honours 
for valour, and was loudly cheered by the Naval Brigade. But 
Beresford still had his joke. ‘After a month on a training-ship 
you'd make a tolerable middy,” said heto the martialhero. ‘And 
you might play in our band after a year at Kneller Hall,” retorted 
the other. 


General Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., has issued a report on the 
visit to Aldershot this summer of some 12,000 Volunteers. He 
makes one particularly sensible observation. It is connected with 
the display of unnecessary zeal about detail that so often cha- 
racterises the orders at drill of the auxiliary officer. Thus, Sir 
Redvers writes: “They harass their men with unnecessary 
movements. . . . At field exercises Volunteer commanding officers 
should strive to pay less attention to what their men are doing 
and more to what they are going to do with their men.” Such 
counsel is indeed one of perfection, for nothing tends more to 
destroy the ranks’ eagerness for work than to have their position 
continually changed by an officious officer. In another portion of 
the report, it is stated that a noticeable improvement has been 
effected in the manner in which the camps were kept this year. 
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This is as it should be, for it is still remembered at Aldershot that 
a certain Volunteer brigade on leaving their camp, one drill 
season, left something else as well. This was a week’s work for 
the Regulars to clear up the ground after the visitors’ departure. 
Such mementoes are not cherished. 


The skiagraphic or Réntgen-ray picture of Maitre Labori’s ribs 
and spinal column, taken to prove bullet some weeks back, is 
reproduced in Black and White's Dreyfus souvenir, presumably 
for the edification of the million. Ifa mot on such a matter were 
permissible, one might say that Solomon in all his glory was not 
“X-rayed” like one of these. 


Black and White's melting, not to say gushing, résumé of “the 
Drama of Disgrace”—a résumé confined to one page of long- 
primer—winds up thus :— 


And so they condemned him. At their nod the wretched, 
white-haired, broken-down victim of a forger’s malice was sent 
back again to the cell of dishonour and disgrace. 

But is their (séc) strength and virtue without truth? Can 
a nation hold her place of honour when lying and falsehood 
stain her feet with blood? Does the petty victory of deceit 
mean the victory that endures and lives ? 

As there is a God above us, No! It is the beginning of 
the end. 


It is refreshing to meet with a little honest rhetoric at times, 
and for “As there is a God above us, No!” one ought to feel 
grateful. 


Souvenirs apart, however, there can be no doubt that Black 
and White has through this Dreyfus affair easily won first place in 
bringing home to the public by pen and camera the dramatic 
event at Rennes during the past few weeks. 


Before quitting the protracted cricket season, it is worth 
noting how many promising novices made their appearance. 
Spooner, the Marlborough captain, played finely for Lancashire— 
a county which produced two efficient bowlers in Sharpe and 
Anson. Surrey found a quartet of amateur bats in Richardson, 
Miller, Pretty and Knox, whilst Martyn, the Dark Blue Stumper, 
is the best since Phillipson. Somersetshire found two aggressive 
bats in Bernard and Daniell, while the best colt bowler of the year 
is Paish, on whom Gloucestershire hopes the mantle of Woof may 
fall. Finally, the South African importation, Llewellyn, who has 
gone to America with Ranjitsinhji, will be a great assistance to 
Hants when he is qualified, which will not be until 1901. 


A STRANGER’S WISH 


John Greenleaf Whittier wrote these lines in the autograph 
album of Mrs. Sarah A. Barber, of Northwood, Mass., who has 
just died, and Bostonians say they are now published for the first 
time :— 

“ May he who ever keeps 
Watch over all, nor slumbereth, nor sleeps, 
Be near thee still with his supporting hand— 
Thy cool rock shadow in a weary land. 
So shalt thou in thy daily duties move 
By the still waters of our father’s love 
And the true peace which he alone can give 
In the deep quiet of thy spirit live. 
And when at last the summons shall be given 
Thine eyes shall open on the bliss of heaven, 
And earthly pomp and earthly joys wax dim 
Before the white-robed saint and seraphim. 
Eye hath not seen it, nor the living ear 
Heard the glad music of that wondrous sphere, 
Nor mind of man in its extremest thought 
One glimpse unclouded of its glory caught— 
The joys prepared, the infinite reward 
Of those who love the appearing of Our Lord. 


John G. Whittier, Amesbury: 10 day 1st mo, 1850.” 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
IBSEN AND THE ENGLISH* 


THERE are many interesting things in Brandes’s criticisms 
on Ibsen: an illuminating analysis of ‘‘The Master 
Builder,” little pictures of Norwegian 
society, letters from Ibsen on European 
politics, and, perhaps the most instruc- 
tive of all, a few pages (pp. 154, 155) on the suffocating 
Philistine atmosphere which lay like a fog over the 
Scandinavia of the seventies and ’eighties. Such pages as 
these, though fragmentary, help the English reader to 
understand the environment of frigid respectabilities and 
humdrum orthodoxy which Ibsen defied, and, later, turned 
to our profit in his dramas that treat of middle-class ethics. 

‘* What ts really wanted ts a revolution of the spirit of 
man,” wrote Ibsen to Brandes in 1870, and this saying 
actually reveals the source of Ibsen’s power over us better 
than any lengthy criticism could do. It is because Ibsen 
is so dissatisfied with average human nature, because he 
pierces through its judgment and realises its goals, because 
he penetrates to realities, that he has had the power to 
treat society en masse as a body of more or less unsatis- 
factory people, without himself being either a superior 
person, or soured pessimist, or idealistic preacher. Asa 
poet of rare insight Ibsen understands humanity, as a 
moralist he sets his face against the pettiness and self- 
complacency of society; it is this two-sidedness that 
makes him formidable to our middle-class communities so 
naively in love with their own special limitations, so bold 
in developing their life on material lines, so fearful of 
applying to themselves unwelcome truths. Ibsen is the 
only great dramatist of our age who has dealt spiritually 
with modernity. 

Has English society the ability to understand him ? This 
is the question which really concerns English people, and 
one which they are incapable of asking themselves while 
Brandes’s suggestive pages lie before them. And at this 
question English superior Philistinism opens unastonished 
eyes and winks blandly at its reception of Ibsen as a 
celebrity, and at the growing convention that, after all, we 
English can look with modest satisfaction at the success 
of this great European writer. Birthday honours! op- 
ponents hushed, respectful reviews, let us shake hands ! 
While, as a matter of fact, Ibsen’s influence over here— 
owing to the English people’s dislike of all critical 
truths—has been almost null. 

That is what Brandes understands, no doubt, despite 
the propaganda of the loyal Ibsenites—‘‘ thousands of 
copies sold: success most marked.” Ibsen’s influence 
has been practically null, save to a small socialistic- 
ethical circle. Ibsen’s plays have been acted to nobody. 
His spirit has modified our complacent acceptation of the 
popular English burlesque-of-life drama not at all. No 
school of young writers has been stimulated by his work to 
try to create a love for an intellectual drama. If we cannot 
clear our minds of cant in the matter, at least let us have 
less of superior cant involved in a theoretical acceptation 
and a practical denial. But let us admit that Ibsen’s 
influence on his commentators has been most marked. 


The One Modern 
Dramatist 


And yet how many reasons combine to make Ibsen in 
part acceptable to the English spirit! First and fore- 


* “‘Tbsen and Bjérnson.” 


A Critical Study by Georg Brandes. 
Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 


London : 
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most is the fact that Ibsen is a great Moralist, 
that he attacks life absolutely seriously, that he is 
not a pure artist steeping himself in the 
beauty, the cruelty, and the strangeness 
of life; but an earnest metaphysical 
poet occupied with the problems of conduct, an ethical 
teacher at root, speaking, it is true, in ironical 
tones, but always seeking the way. Secondly, the 
Scandinavian people to whom Ibsen presents us come 
surprisingly near us in their thoughts and feelings. Less 
stiff, a little naive and morbid, they depart from us in 
externals and reveal their near relationship to us in their 
serious attitude to life. Their blood runs in our veins; 
we accept them with all their little strangenesses, for the 
great family of the North unites them to us—a group are 
we standing together against the great Southern family 
of peoples whose tastes and standards we Northerners 
have scant sympathy with, or feel ourselves opposed 
to. Thirdly, Ibsen, as presented to us in Mr. Archer's 
translations, is remarkably easy to follow; his language 
is clear, terse, and simple, though often it unfolds his 
meaning by the delicate veils of symbolistic poetry. 
Fourthly, the man himself generally accepted! seriously 
discussed, as we know, by solid-brained ones, by influ- 
ential people! how near that touches the English soul, 
and in itself calls forth Britannic public approval! And it 
is just there that the joint in Philistia’s armour-plating 
gapes a little and shows us the discrepancy : Ibsen, on 
the one hand, a great European celebrity, whom we are 
ashamed not to know, ‘‘ sold in thousands,” and, on the 
other hand, Ibsen’s dramas left in the hands of a small 
coterie of enthusiasts, abandoned to the devotion of a 
handful of amateurs. Ibsen’s dramas not acted cannot 
be acted, because the English superior Philistinism is not 
ready for them ; is, indeed, innately hostile to them. All 
this is very obvious. Let us get to a little analysis. 


Our Common 
Race 


‘* Brand” is undoubtedly of Ibsen’s works the one most 
congenial to the English taste. It is the most moral. 
Brand is a serious person, a clergyman 
full of zeal. Religious enthusiasm we can 
understand. We give our men of zeal in 
England enough rope for them to commit themselves, on 
the plea of the public weal. After all, it may be that the 
Brands will save us from the burning. To look down on 
such men (as we must) from the superior standpoint of 
moral worldliness, and yet not to abandon the Old Testa- 
ment spirit entirely, this is a daily lesson in finesse for the 
English conscience. But, on the whole, ‘‘ Brand” we 
approve of. Does it not make for morality? Are there 
not three or four translations of this work in the market 
to one of ‘‘ Peer Gynt” ? 

In ‘‘ Peer Gynt” have we not an uneasy suspicion that 
Ibsen is satirising us? Given an English background 
and atmosphere, ‘‘ Peer Gynt” might read as a fantastic 
analysis of many an English soul self-analytic for once in 
its desire to get wholly clean. A true Northern nature 
has Peer Gynt, and semi-English in his compromising, 
greedy, problem-making, enterprising, mystical con- 
science, with idealistic aspirations shot with the grossest 
materialism : a psychological document for all peoples of 
Teutonic stock ; but a nature without the grand English 
recipe for self-satisfaction. For the English mind hates 
above all things to search into itself. Too well it knows 
that beneath its honest skin, its aim, stretch the queerest 
depths in human nature: that is why we all live on the 
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comfortable surface of things healthily. At all costs we 
must preserve our spirituality, for if we have chat to fall 
back on, we feel safe in acting in comfortable worldly 
fashion. From these two reservoirs in our nature gushes 
forth unconsciously English cant, z.e. virtuous interpreta- 
tion of our very mixed motives. We turn on the spiritual 
tap, so to speak, when we explain to the other nations our 
disinterestedness, but the worldly tap, still running, we 
ignore. All our motives mixed virtuously are very like 
Peer Gynt’s, but Ibsen’s poem is far too frank ever to be 
liked by us. 

As for ‘‘ Ghosts,” we take back the epithets that hailed 
the drama, and society’s frenzied misunderstandings ; we 
abandon that frantic dance where Mrs. Grundy’s outraged 
feelings led out public morality to a solemn fas de deux. 
It was an impressive, if funny, spectacle to see the two 
old things rejuvenescing at the fountain of a virtuous 
mistake! Ibsen is now a moral celebrity. Let bygones 
be bygones, so long as nobody insists on acting this most 
unpleasant play. And Ibsen? Is he not conscious of 
having gone a little far in ‘‘ Ghosts”? Genius, of course, 
has its privileges, its distressing insight into social ulcers ; 
but why brandish——. However, let us forget it all. We 
have our Censor of Plays. 


In ‘‘ The Doll’s House” Ibsen was really not far from 
popularity. Nora’s conduct was debated somewhat by 
society. Ought she to leave her home? 
asked the English nature, and an ex- 
ceedingly popular English man of letters 
wrote a sequel to show what happens when the husband 
and the servants are left in charge! In Sir Walter 
Besant’s sequel the abandoned husband took to drink, and 
the children fell ill, whereat a vicious neighbour over the 
way was scandalised, and returned to the seemly courses 
of a virtuous family man. And do not let us dismiss 
this ‘‘Sandford and Merton” solution of Ibsen’s ethical 
problem as too naive, too incredibly simple. Incredibly 
simple it may be; but how practical, how English in 
reafirming the narrow insular attitude to art—z.e. what 
the English mind wants is that good, strong, healthy 
optimism, that healthy tone in literature which it believes 
isconducive to morality, and then again to more morality, 
and still once more to morality. What the English 
nature loves is a positive solution of every problem. 
What it asks from art is—make me more English. An 
Englishman, to do him justice, is conscientiously ready to 
go along with the artist into any examination of life, if 
he can arrive thereby at some standard in practical ethics 
which he may apply to conduct, if he can rise up from art 
feeling his attitude to himself and his ‘‘ mission” are 
Strengthened. But art’s primary purpose is ¢o reveal, and 
by plunging into the stream of life, by creating new 
valuations, strange new effects, and by showing all forces 
at work equally, art unsettles by its revelations, and once 
launched into this miraged ocean of life the English mind 
loses its bearings. Confronted by art with life as a 
spectacle, the English nature can only use its special 
weapons—character and conduct. It can only ask in 
utilitarian fashion: What is the solution? Where is the 
moral? What ought to be done? But Ibsen, though 
deeply concerned with conduct, is artist enough to bring 
forward situations without special solutions, and show us 
the individual hampered by circumstances succumbing to 
Fate. Once bereft of its great weapon—character—the 
English mind asks powerlessly, ‘‘Why plunge me into all 
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this? Why harrow me and bother me with the bewildering 
spectacle of life triumphing over me and things going 
wrong ?” 

Now in Ibsen’s plays, things commonly do go wrong, 
more or less (think of ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,” ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” 
‘Little Eyolf,”. ‘‘The Master Builder”); it is life, and 
Ibsen is the old artist moralist, exhibiting to us the wrong- 
ness of life. But this the English mind hates—hates 
because its mental stock is invested in going concerns, 
earthly or heavenly ; concerns that make for more duty, 
for more health, for more energy. The modern English- 
man has almost come to be a shareholder in family life, 
political life, and public opinon. He does not want to be 
unsettled, to be made uneasy in his convictions about life ; 
he wants to be optimistic, to make things go better, to be 
made more certain. And so strong is this English 
instinct that the larger vision of /fe as a spectacle has been 
crowded and shoved in the English consciousness into a 
place subordinate to the Englishman’s special programme ! 
He wants art to fit human life carefully into a special 
narrow ideal of how life ought to go, @/’Anglaise. That 
art should represent life as accommodating itself gratefully 
to our ideals—excellent but utilitarian. Every nation, of 
course, holds aloof from the art that is too foreign to its 
own life; but has not the English mind, by adding 
utilitarianism to its old ethical spirit, got to a point where 
it rules out freedom of art? It does not want art now to 
recognise the way life is going, and if art cannot use life 
for special (English) purposes, the English mind prefers 
not to know the life, not to admit the art. ‘‘ Ibsen is 
against health! he deals with our motives,” so runs the 
average English objection. Healthiness for the individual 
at the cost of stupidity? Perhaps. Healthiness for 
society for the artist to butter up its ways and its blind- 
ness, its little recipes for its virtuous existence. Its 
virtuous existence! but what an art! 


We touch here another reason why the English nature 

is hostile to Ibsen. Ibsen’s genius is largely concerned 
with showing society its unflattering 

Hostile England portrait. Collective opinion, how blunder- 
ing, forgetful, flabby and cowardly it 

often is (‘An Enemy of the People”’). But the Englishman 
balances his own intense individualism by a curious, and 
often an admirable, solidarity. In this strong, hidden, 
sense of solidarity lies much of the Englishman’s over- 
respect for society’s verdicts, much of his slavish deference 
to ‘‘good form.” But Ibsen’s tendency is to show the 
advanced individual so much in the right, and society so 
conclusively in the wrong, that the English nature feels 
its sense of solidarity is being weakened. The Philistine 
nature, all the world over, knows too well that to have 
the solid things on one’s side means that healthy duty and 
energy in society are thereby being capitalised by the 
lucky individual, and general security and confidence are 
being increased ; but the English mind, leaning for sup- 
port on its sense of duty, utility, and solidarity, perhaps 
goes furthest in its inability to see that the great artist’s 
appeal is to /zfe from the verdict of special communities, 
ruling majorities and changing civilisations. And thus 
our original question—has English society the ability to 
understand Ibsen?—may be restated by our saying that 
the current of the national life sets too strongly in certain 
directions for Ibsen to be accorded genuinely more than a 
general life-valuation. Brandes’ Essay will receive most 
marked, most respectful attention—everywhere. And 
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Ibsen will remain unacted—in England, where as in 

France (for different reasons) the community has special 

cause no¢ to understand him, and so cannot admire. 
EDWARD GARNETT. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgleyp, near Paternoster Row 
September 21, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNy,—A dashing villain in a mask is dearly loved 
of ladies, and I remember surprising you in tears over the fate of 
“ Starlight” in “ Robbery Under Arms.” I do not, however, think 
that Moonlite, alias Scott, in Zhe Story of the Australian Bush- 
vangers (Sonnenschein. 6s.), will yield a like tender emotion. 
A man who puts a bullet through the head of a filly because she 
does not stand still is not the sort of ruffian you would take to. 
But Moonlite had the genius of a Jack Sheppard, and deserves 
attention. In his escape from prison he contrived to lock the 
warder into his own cell. On his recapture his good conduct 
secured him all the remission possible of his long sentence, and 
when he was released he made a living as an open-air lecturer. 
But he suddenly broke out in a fresh place, and it was a hanging 
matter this time. Moonlite, though a perfect fiend for temper, 
had a sense of humour. Witness the following dialogue between 
him and a would-be “ arm of the law” :— 


“<Hulloa, where are you going with that pistol?’ ‘To 
fight the bushrangers,’ replied the man. ‘By G—, 
exclaimed Moonlite, ‘you’ve found them, here we are. 
Hand over that revolver and we'll try you for unlawfully 
carrying firearms. The man was compelled to obey, and 
was taken into the dining-room. Moonlite took his seat as 
judge, having appointed two of his mates and two of the 
station hands as jury. . . . The charge was read by the clerk ; 
witnesses were heard and cross-examined ; the judge summed 
up, and the verdict returned was ‘ Not Guilty.’ Moonlite 
turned to the prisoner and said, ‘ You may think yourself —— 
lucky. Ifthe jury had found you guilty, I’d have given you 
five minutes to live. He then ordered the prisoner to be 
discharged, and said it was dinner time.” 


Bushranging dates from the early part of this century, and may 
be considered to have died with Ned Kelly, who was hanged in Mel- 
bourne Gaol, November 11, 1880. The gold fever and the system 
of transportation for crime together accounted for it, and its record 
is foul and gloomy. Yet, says Mr. Boxall, in this unvarnished 
but thrilling volume, the number of bushrangers “from the date of 
the great outbreak inaugurated by Frank Gardiner in 1861 to the 
death of Ned Kelly, never exceeded 300 persons.” You will find the 
cannibalism of Pierce, an escaped convict, as disgusting as can 
well be conceived ; he owned actually that he found man’s flesh 
delicious—“ far better than fish or pork.” The shameless avowal 
reminds me of a story 1 read somewhere of a cannibal who justified 
his crime with the remark that you could not eat a nobler animal 
than man. It is pleasant to note that bushrangers had their fine 
feelings. ‘I’m a bushranger, but I don’t rob sick women ; pass 
on,” cries one robber. “Silver I never took from a man yet,” 
boasts the notorious Frank Gardiner, “ Prince of Tobymen.” 

The mention of royalty reminds me of Zhe Romance of 
Ludwig IT. of Bavaria (Hutchinson. 16s.). This, I know, is a 
book after your own heart, though personally I find Miss Frances 
Gerard just a wee bit sloppy in her bookmaking. I am not going 
to talk to you about the awful tragedy of Ludwig’s life. If you 
can’t realise the calamity of descending from a despot’s throne to 
be the guarded patient of mad-doctors, you are a lighter Fanny 
than I take you for. But I don’t think he was mad when, as a 
child, he refused to learn Grandpa Ludwig’s poems because there 
were so many beautiful poems by Schiller and Goethe to be learned. 
And I am very sorry that he came to the end of his money. 
For, after all, his constructive mania, though it did take the 
form of imitation Trianons and glass peacocks, resulted in much 
that was beautiful. He was strictly brought up, and his brother 
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Otto, who went insane before he did, must have felt keenly his 
parents’ moderation in the matter of pocket money. A story is 
told that, hearing that sound teeth were saleable, the latter “ went 
to a dentist and offered to have his extracted for a consideration,” 
But to return to Ludwig. Miss Gerard remarks that at his castle 
of Herrenschiemsee the floor of the supper room “ was so con- 
structed that at a signal the table ascended with everything 
arranged for the company, and descended again when they had 
finished, by which means all attendance was dispensed with.” That 
is an arrangement which would not have agreed with the literary 
butler in “The Degenerates.” 1 was rather touched, by the way, 
with an incident which accompanied the close of Ludwig’s career, 
“A lady arrived on the scene [the castle of Neuschwanstein] who 
demanded with loud cries to be admitted. ‘I will protect my 
King! I will save my King! Oh, Herr von Gudden, Herr von 
Gudden, | will save my King!’” This lady, who was locked up 
eventually by the gexdarmes, proved to be one of the doctors 
patients who was subject to fits of dementia. The poor King 
assuredly did need saving—from himself most of all. 

How very different from such a narrative, bright as a woman 
can make it with her trimmings, are the sunbright pages of Prof. 
Max Miillers Auld Lang Syne! (Second Series. Longmans, 
10s. 6d.) He is a veritable Nestor of science. You remember 
Bulwer Lytton dedicated his ‘Coming Race” to him, and Bulwer 
Lytton is now, as it were, a skeleton in Messrs. Routledge’s cup- 
board. Think of it; in 1845 the Professor was preparing an edition 
of the Rig Veda, whereby the Bible of India was published for the 
first time in the three or four thousand years of its existence. 
“ Attempts were made . . . . to taboo it, as having been printed 

. with cow’s blood, but the book proved itself too strong.” The 
Professor is, as you know, strongly opposed to the author of “ The 
Secret Doctrine.” Mme. Blavatsky announced her intention of 
coming to Oxford to confound him, but she never did. There are 
several pathetic stories in the volume, of which a certain proportion 
appeared, I think, in Cosmofolis. Child-marriage, it seems, has 
its good side, and lying is not an Indian characteristic. The Pro- 
fessor sees things couleur de rose and has a scientist’s disdain of 
mystery. Here is one anecdote :— 


“A young Bengali told me that he had come all the way 
from Benares to Oxford because he had been told by his 
friends, who had contributed money towards the founding of an 
Indian Institute there, that he would be received there and 
enabled to attend lectures in the University. . . . He told me 
that he saw no students or teachers there, but only stuffed 
animals. ‘ My friends in India, he said, ‘have been asked 
to subscribe money for the benefit of Indian students at 
Oxford ; but no one would ever speak to me or help me there. 
If one of your students,’ he added, ‘came to Benares, our 
Pandits would receive him with open arms, teach him all they 
know, and gladly give him food and lodging.’ ‘Yes,’ I said ; 
‘but the laws of Manu do not apply to England.’ I gave him 
the little he wanted; but what became of him afterwards } 
cannot tell.” 


You should certainly read the Professor's volume; it is instinct 
with an old-world grace and full of interesting information. 

I remember that Mme. de Genlis, in one of her “ Veillées du 
Chateau,” related a tale of events paralleled in our world’s history 
which sounded like a tale of magic. Children, however, are not 
very ready to accept Nature as a substitute for the cock-and-bull 
element they love, and it is possible they may resent the pleasant 
Kindergarten sort of instruction which parades itself as Princess 
and Fairy (Chambers. 2s.). Still it may serve. One cannot be so 
uncivil as to display a lack of interest in the constituents of coal 
when one of them is described as “ Your friend carbon.” Frank, 
whose didactic mama instructed me as well as him in the polite 
way of eating cheese, would have brightened up had she taken 
that tone with him. Think not, however, that I gibe at the 
practical and commonsensical Miss Edgeworth, Fanny. Nothing 
by her has bored me, whether written for adults or children ; and, 
as Mr. Austin Johnson says in a very intelligent introduction to 
“Ormond,” “her pictures of life . . . are inspired by understand- 
ing and affection.”—Yours, book-vermicularly, B. ROUSER. 
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REVIEWS 
THE FRATERNITY OF LITERATURE 


«Jean-Jacques Rousseau: a Study of the Literary Relations 
between France and England during the Eighteenth Century.” 
By Joseph Texte. London: Duckworth. 75. 6d. 


M. JosEPH TEXTE is Professor of Comparative Literature at the 
University of Lyons, and he manifests in this volume all that 
research and painstaking analysis which might be expected from 
one holding such a position. “The whole object of this book,” 
he says, “is to exhibit Rousseau as the man who has done the 
most to create in the French nation both the taste and the need 
for the literatures of the North.” He takes, in short, the author 
of “La Nouvelle Héloise” as the centre round which he gathers 
an historic and analytic treatise dealing with the literature of the 
eighteenth century as existing in France and England, much in 
the same way as M. J.-J. Jusserand has selected Shakespeare 
as the central figure for his newly published book on the same 
subject. 

Four years ago M. Texte’s book appeared in France, and is 
now published in this country through what appears to be a very 
excellent translation by Mr. J. W. Matthews. The Professor 
takes the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes as the intellectual 
starting-point of that movement which has led to the existing 
literary affinity between France and England. He follows the 
fugitives from France into their obscure haunts in London, traces 
their influence upon their surroundings in the great English 
capital, and more especially the impetus they gave in their own 
country to a better understanding of the life and literature of ours. 
The influence of these pioneers of cosmopolitanism is shown 
by careful studies of Muralt, Prévost, and Voltaire, leading up to 
a more elaborate treatment of Rousseau’s share in the great work 
of making the two nations better acquainted with each other—a 
work the need and value of which have been abundantly illustrated 
by the events of the past few weeks. 

It is curious to note that it was English philosophy, through 
such representatives of it as Bacon and Locke, which the refugees 
first tried to render popular on the Continent. They were Liberals 
in politics as well as in philosophy, and through their agency a 
knowledge of the English constitution was diffused throughout 
Europe. It was by Rapin de Thoyras, we are reminded, that the 
first history of English institutions was written. He had obtained 
a knowledge of the facts from the English themselves, and the 
book is described as really the history of the growth of the power 
of Parliament, and, in truth, the first philosophical treatise on 
British institutions. Little by little these and similar efforts by 
the refugees produced their effect upon Europe, and the two 
countries which had stood apart in ignorant isolation, separated 
by the barriers of language and of race, began to find that each 
had something to learn from the other. 

The book is a masterpiece of criticism. But it is much more 
to those who can read in it, not merely the story of literatures and 
the sources of the inspiration of writers, but the growth and 
development of an intellectual fraternity which has never been and 
never can be broken down by political rivalries or social upheavals, 
The detachment of mind with which M. Texte approaches the 
consideration of English literature in the eighteenth century 
gives a freshness to his treatment which only a foreigner can 
command. His countryman, M. Taine, invested his “ History of 
English Literature” with the same qualities of suggestiveness and 
interest. One may differ with Professor Texte’s judgments or 
with his estimate of literary forces, but it is impossible not to be 
struck with the thoroughness of his work and its brightness of 
execution. His analysis, for instance, of the literary craft of 
Samuel Richardson is one of the best pieces of writing that has 
been done on the subject. Its frankness, its breadth combined 
with minuteness of detail, its freshness, and its insight are all 
impressive. We cannot imagine a more instructive book for the 
literary student, or one better calculated to convey a lasting 
impression of the genesis of that cosmopolitan spirit in literature 
which had its rise no further back than the century which the 
writer places under review. 
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A CRITIC OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“Through Boyhood to Manhood: a Plea for Ideals.” By Ennis 
Richmond. London: Longmans. 2s. 6d. 


THERE are two excellent reasons why this book should be found 
offensive and be declared worthless. Offensive, because it reads 
somewhat like a moral impeachment of a great national and social 
institution to which belongs a high reputation, and of which we 
are justly proud. Worthless, because it contains much talk about 
ideals, which are things that can never become an institution at 
all, being but a perennial aspiration and acry. For the sake of 
her argument we honestly wish that Mrs. Richmond had included 
in her book an adequate recognition of the undoubted good there 
is in our great schools. She would thus have put her readers, 
especially those she seeks to influence, in a mood to extend greater 
toleration to her more critical passages. Unfortunately, she has 
left the pleasing things about our public school system, for the 
most part, unspoken: this not because she disbelieves in or 
undervalues them, but because there are many important people 
(Lord Rosebery is one) who take a pleasure in telling us of them. 
And yet is it not really the displeasing things—the few things 
which do not just flatter us—that are always most wor¢h saying, 
if there be any truth in them at all? Mrs. Richmond will probably 
be frowned down as having merely slandered the public schools, 
when in reality she has no other aim in speaking than to suggest 
ways in which the schools may be rendered more effective, more 
successful, as nurseries of intelligence and manhood, and has 
especially sought a means of rendering them comparatively 
immune against certain pernicious tendencies, already recognised, 
fought against, but ever-recurrent. 

Mrs. Richmond contends that the public school fails as a 
sufficient training for life (and need not so fail), because it is 
committed to a sort of mental sterility, because it is a sort of 
Spartan boy-democracy, and transmits a stereotyped code of 
honour and ideas, elaborated by generations of schoolboys, with 
exclusive regard to the conditions of school life. Since the boy- 
mind, and the boy-mind almost alone, has been at work in making 
the school code, we need not wonder if the code is in many regards 
puerile. Nor would that greatly matter if it were not also final for 
so many individuals. Its ideal practically begins and ends in a 
worship of manliness as a schoolboy conceives it ; that is, as 
mere self-sufficiency. It is a negative ideal, and takes no account 
of—leaves, it may be, very little room for—those virtues which are 
the best part of a complete man: moral courage, unselfishness, 
consideration for others ; nicety of feeling, purity of thought, care 
for ideals ; some degree of moral imagination, some faculty of 
enthusiasm for things not trivial or conventional, some power of 
sympathising with the aspirations of the world. It may be that 
influences outside school life retain sufficient hold on the boy to 
keep his nature from being narrowed down to the school standard 
of mere self-reliance. But the school has certainly a marvellous 
power of superseding all outside influences, even the “ natural 
piety” which usually makes a boy’s father and mother count for 
something in the making of his character. 

Mrs. Richmond in her zeal no doubt overstates her case, and flies 
too readily from the particularto the general. But the evil is never- 
theless a real one, and the remedy proposed here need break no 
hearts, The masters, it is urged, ought to be encouraged to assert 
themselves more, to make their minds felt as well as their muscles 
admired. The system of standing aloof, letting the boys ‘ work 
it out among themselves,” begins in a very good motive, but the 
right limits of its useful application are far within those in actual 
use. It is as well that a boy should be made to feel that he is not 
quite a man. Otherwise you may make him a cocksure and 
unpleasant person for the rest of time. On the other hand, as he 
will be a man very soon, he is not helped by being “ humoured” 
—by acquiescence, by mental non-intervention, by steady talking- 
down—as if he were going to remain a boy for ever. For so you 
give him no “lead,” you do not address yourself to the man within 
the boy. Now the system of standing aloof, which creates the 
Boy-Democracy, works in both these ways. We are glad to 
believe that it prevails less to-day than heretofore ; but the question 
is one of degree, and Mrs. Richmond is fully justified in raising it. 
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Whether she is also justified in raising that other question of 
Purity, and discussing it with such insistence, is a point on which 
opinions will differ. Her contention is that acertain extreme form 
of vice—which has a disastrous effect not only upon the indi- 
viduals who are guilty of it, but also upon the whole 
tone and feeling of the school in which it appears, morally un- 
nerving those most innocent and remote from the guilty group— 
should first be charged against the system and not against the 
nature of boys, and should then be obviated by a modification of 
the system. The system is, she claims, much to blame in that it 
shuts out from the boy’s life the influence of women and girls, and 
so represses those natural growths of idealism and sentiment 
which, by nice association and personal respect, would keep the 
half-divined knowledge of adolescence from turning to unwhole- 
someness. In this direction the authoress calls for change; she 
would secure to boys, during their school-life, every possible 
opportunity (short of co-education, we suppose) of frank and easy 
intercourse with girls and women. The influence of young 
married women especially, the wives of masters, ought to be 
valued and consciously utilised as one of the directing moral 
resources of the school. Here again there is probably unconscious 
overstatement, a failure to take adequate account of the means for 
suppression, and a readiness to place too much of the blame upon 
the public school system. But allowing for this, we have here, as 
it seems to us, a diagnosis of an undoubted evil, and a reasonable 
remedy. All that Mrs. Richmond has to say she says with a 
sincerity and outspokenness which merit the warmest thanks. 
Her appeal is to the parent and to the schoolmaster. It will be 


well for our public schools if it does not appear to them sheer 
heresy. 


RAMBLING RETROSPECTION 


“ Fragments of an Autobiography.” By Felix Moscheles. London: 
James Nisbet. tos. 6d. 


THOSE who remember the pleasantly garrulous pages of “In 
Bohemia with Du Maurier” will welcome this second instalment 
of the memories of a happy career. Mr. Moscheles writes with an 
engaging optimism, though he is apt to dilate upon an episode 
the interest of which was wholly contemporaneous. He has fresh 
and lively anecdotes about many notable people encountered in a 
cosmopolitan existence. 

A vivacious portrait is given of his father, the once prominent 
musician, who always rushed into any house where he heard a 
piece well played, in order to make the acquaintance of the per- 
former. Of Mendelssohn, his godfather, Mr. Moscheles has much 
to say, perhaps the most lively passage in the book being the 
account of the four-handed impromptu duets with the elder 
Moscheles :— 


“It was exciting to watch how the amicable contest would 
wax hot, culminating occasionally in an outburst of merriment, 
when some conflicting harmonies met in terrible collision. I 
see Mendelssohn’s air of triumph when he succeeded in twist- 
ing a subject from a composition of his own into a Moscheles 
theme, while the latter was obliged to second him in the bass. 
But not for long. ‘Stop a minute,’ said the next few chords 
that my father struck. ‘There I have you; you have taken 
the bait.’ Soon they would be again fraternising in perfect 
harmonies, gradually leading up to the brilliant finale that 
sounded as if it had been so written, revised, and corrected, 
and were now being interpreted from the score by two 
masters.” 


Mendelssohn was mightily interested in the début of Joachim 
at the Philharmonic in 1844, when he was not yet fourteen. Two 
years later the great violinist gave Moscheles a few singularly 
unfortunate musical lessons. Of Liszt we learn that the author 
never met anybody so calculated to fascinate man, woman, or 
child. Rossini, meeting Meyerbeer, said to him, “1 am afraid I 
am going downhill,” but as he passed on he observed to a friend, 
“ T was never in better health, but it gives him so much pleasure 
to put it that way.” Talking of the present style of playing, 
Rossini observed: “ How they maltreat the piano! They not 
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only smash it, but the chair and the very floor.” The Italian 
composer ascribed all his success to his crescendos. Of Richard 
Wagner there is one characteristic anecdote. He brought the 
manuscript score of “ Tristan” to Madame Viardot, who played it at 
sight with the grasp of a true musician. Wagner, carried away 
by the grandeur of his own creation, broke in with “ N’est-ce pas 
Ma/ame, que c’est suflime ?” ; 

But the memoirs are not confined to musicians. Mr 
Moscheles, besides being a member of the Peace Society, is a 
successful artist, and something of the brightness of the Parisian 
student-life is caught in the allusions scattered through the volume. 
An idyllic little love story, connected with a maiden named Frida 
is quite in the Teutonic vein of sentimentalism. Mr. Moscheles 
began his artistic career by painting two portraits for five francs. 
In New York his fees must have been very high, judging by the 
cordial respect with which Americans always allude to his pictures, 
A valuable chapter is that describing Grover Cleveland, who gave 
expression to this opinion ; “ When a man has fully and carefully 
considered all facts and arguments that can help him to a con- 
clusion, and when he has decided to do what he considers right, 
according to the best of his judgment, there is no reason why he 
should not sleep as soundly as ever he did before.” The final 
chapters are devoted to recollections of Robert Browning. 
“Try again” was his terse advice to Moscheles, who complained 
he did not understand “Bishop Blougram,” for whom Cardinal 
Wiseman was model. The poet’s regret that he had not been able 
to cultivate his taste for the plastic art often found expression in 
words. When asked to read from his own poems, he was always 
deprecatory ; but he was much shocked at Mrs. Bronson not 
having brought her Shakespeare with her to Asolo. The varied 
contents of the present volume will awaken agreeable anticipations 
for the further series promised in a whimsical preface. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND HATE 


“The Miracles of Antichrist.” 
Selma Lagerléf. 
Gay & Bird. 68s. 


Translated from the Swedish of 
By Pauline Bancroft Flack. London: 


THIS is hardly as fascinating a book as the “Story of Gdsta 
Berling,” but the central idea is treated with great originality, and 
when all is said and done, nothing is so welcome to the English 
reader, as a love tale. Perhaps the three chapters forming the 
introduction of this book are as good as anything in it. The first 
tells of the Vision of Augustus on the Capitol, at the time Herod 
was King of Jerusalem, the vision of the tiny babe in the manger ; 
of the prophecy of the Sibyl of the coming of “Christ or Anti- 
Christ, but no frail mortal,” and of howthe Emperor built a sanctuary 
to the new-born Child and called it “* Heaven’s Altar, or Aracceli.” 
The second chapter brings us to the present, and tells us of how a 
rich Englishwoman coveted the little miracle-working image of the 
Holy Child that stood in the Basilica, “Santa Maria in Aracceli ”"— 
tiny babe carved in olive-wood from the Garden of Gethsemane 
—how she stole it and replaced it by a cunningly fashioned 
duplicate, and in order to appease her conscience scratched on the 
crown “My kingdom is only of this world.” The Franciscan 
monks who guarded it (always in terror of the coming of Anti- 
Christ) began to despair, for their wonder-image had lost its power. 
Then a miracle happened, for the real image reappeared at the 
door of the sanctuary, and the prior hurled the counterfeit down 
the steps of the Capitol crying “ Anthema Antikristo!” There the 
Englishwoman found it, and took it away with her because it 
reminded her of the real image which she had lost. But she found 
no rest, and so it came to pass that the false image was carried al} 
over the world. At her death it passed to another Englishwoman. 
(There is an unconscious humour in the idea of Anti-Christ being 
escorted about by travelling Englishwomen.) In her hands it 
came to Paris at the storming of the barricades, and as the mob 
plundered her carriage, one man found the image and read the 
words on the crown : “My kingdom is only of this world,” and, 
taking it for battle-cry, fought all day, and at the end of the fight 
he went forth into the world and proclaimed a new doctrine, which 
is called Socialism, but which is Anti-Christianity. The actual 
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pook deals with the life of Gaetano Alagona, who lived and worked 
in Mongibello, which is another name for Etna—Etna, “ where the 
cactus flourishes amidst the lava, the cactus who is a Turk and 
keeps female slaves, that come in his train in the guise of almond 
trees ”—as in Gésta Berling’s saga. The book teems with finely 
drawn characters : Giannita, the devoted god-sister of the Signora 
Micaela Palmeri, she who was married to Don Ferrante, and who 
joved and was loved by Gaetano. Round their love is woven a 
wonderful tale of the Socialist agitation in Italy. Charming de- 
scriptions, episodes of love and hate in which many fascinating 
personages play a part, crowd the book. The conversation with 
Father Gondo, in which “the wise old man” the Pope tells the 
distressed friar what he thinks of the working of Anti-Christianity 
in the guise of Socialism, and the Sicilian legend with which he 
points it, are a delightful ending to an eminently readable book. 


THE TRAGIC MUSE 


“Two in Captivity.” By Vincent Brown. London: John Lane. 
35. 6d. 

Why is it that the literature of pain is so much more vital than 
that of joy? It is the grimmest of paradoxes. There is waiting 
somewhere the most splendid of triumphs for him who shall 
intensify in literature the emotion of joy. But that time is not yet. 
Day by day the vanity of life accumulates for us terrible and 
various evidence of the inevitable advance of the sinner towards 
doom. And the doom is at once the tragedy and the justification 
of that violence to the law of one’s being, which is all the meaning 
that an intelligent man can impute to sin. That is why such books 
as “Two in Captivity” are satisfying. The sense of withdrawal 
from the comfortable ineffectualities, from petty virtue and 
desultory programmes of pleasure or usefulness, confers a dignity 
01 the distraught couple who, with absolute loyalty to each 
other, make their lives a heroic pretence of escape from bondage, 
all the while that they brood with almost affectionate solicitude over 
the thing they flee from, the thing they carry with them, the thing 
they make their destroyer in the end. Something of the fixed and 
relentless purpose to strike one note, to paint one picture, that 
lends dignity to D’Annunzio’s psychological studies, is stamped 
upon these pages. Following Mr. Brown’s two lonely figures 
chased out of hotels, vainly seeking distraction in the halls of the 
demi-monde, in their souls a delirious rhetoric, in their bodies the 
tired apathy of the unsleeping, it is impossible to withhold a curl 
of the lip at the busy, talkative figures that move on the crowded 
highways of the popular novelist. Not that Mr. Brown is a 
realist ; he is a poet exaggerating, grandly falsifying, life by a 
process of elimination of its common elements. ‘ We invented an 
art of life,” says the hapless Lewis Krehl ; “ we should not have 
needed it had we been whole.” Himself goes to music; the book 
goes to music. That is not life ; but, ah! how soothing it is to 
those whose infirmities throb to such vulgar tunes, if not (as is 
more likely) to the mere clumsy cacophonies of the world. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE number of devotional manuals and similar books of the 
kind which is now pouring in a torrent from the press is usually 
looked upon as an evidence of increased spiritual life and zeal. 
{t may be so; but there is another side to the question. Does it 
not look like a sign of poverty in the power or gift of prayer and 
meditation? or an indication of that spiritual sloth which will not 
take the pains to think, or to shape supplication in individual 
words, It is much easier to read a few prayers out of a book than 
to pray ; and the arguments in favour of a public liturgy do not 
apply in the case of private devotion. 


Mark Twain thinks well of Mr. Kipling, judging by a letter he 
recently wrote to a correspondent living in Oklahoma, in the 


United States. The students of the principal college of that town , 


contended that Kipling was the greatest living English writer. Dr. 
Henry Walker, of the same city, disagreed with them and wrote a 
letter to an Oklahoma paper, giving that position to Mark Twain. 
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OF course, like a good American, he sent Mark Twain a copy, whose 
reply reads as follows :— 


“ Dear Doctor Walker,—I thank you everso much for the 
impulse which moved you to write the article—and for the 
article also, which is mighty good reading. And I am glad 
you praise Kipling—he deserves it ; he deserves all the praise 
that is lavished upon him, and more. It is marvellous—the 
work which that boy has done; the more you read the 
‘Jungle Books,’ the more wonderful they grow. But Kipling 
himself does not appreciate them as he ought ; he read ‘ Tom 
Sawyer’ a couple of times when he was coming up out of 
his illness, and said he would rather be author of that book 
than any that has been published during its lifetime. Now, 
I could have chosen a better. I should have chosen ‘Jungle 
Books.’ But I prize his compliment just the same, of course. 
I thank you again and heartily. I haven’t the language to 
say it strongly enough.” 


Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley knows as do few of our younger 
novelists how to weave a tale of the life of the pioneer prospector. 
He knows how to weave it because he has lived it and lives it 
still. With headquarters at Victoria, on the edge of the Pacific 
slope of Canada, he has roved eastward and northward to the rim 
of the sub-arctic circle. One outcome of his wanderings was 
“ Gold, Gold in Cariboo ”—a realistic tale of the gold fever in the 
sixties in the north-western corner of North America. Before 
returning to British Columbia last week Mr. Phillipps-Wolley 
placed with Messrs. Smith, Elder, another novel—“ The Cinnamon 
Stone: a Legend of the Yukon Basin.” Mr. Phillipps-Wolley is 
also, we believe, publishing a volume of verse here. It will, we 
hope, include some of the noteworthy lines from his pen published 
from time to time in British periodicals. His ballad of England’s 
sea-power, ‘‘ The Sea Queen Wakes,” and his Jubilee Ode deserve 
more than ephemeral fame. 


Another Canadian author of note has just arrived in London. 
We refer to Mr. Joseph Pope, who combines literature with state- 
craft, and is now in London with Sir Louis Davies, the Canadian 
Minister, in connection with the Alaskan negotiations. The son 
of one of the “ Fathers of Confederation,” there was a singular 
appropriateness in his confidential relationship with the one man 
who, above all others, made Canada the federal nation she is 
to-day. To the great “John A.” of Canadian politics, Mr. Pope 
was for nine years secretary and intimate friend, and in his 
“ Memoirs of the Right Hon. Sir John Macdonald” he has given 
us a worthy literary monument to the fame of his late chief. To 
these two volumes and their appendix the historian of the future 
will be under heavy obligations. Mr. Pope has for two and a half 
years been Under-Secretary of State for Canada. 


Mr. Edward Scott, whose volume on “ Dancing in All Ages” 
has just appeared, is another opponent of music-hall-mindedness, 
and its baneful influence on art. Mr. Scott’s fascinating subject 
takes us back in thought to days when dancing was an art like 
poetry and painting ; when Aeschylus was amongst its illustrators ; 
when Plato thought the Greek performances of the Astronomic 
Dance a divine institution ; or when Roscius expressed more by 
gesture than Cicero by word of mouth. Even in those old days, 
indeed, dancing had developments which did not enhance natural 
loveliness or minister to beauty; but, on the whole, then and 
later, it was the inspiration of artistic and devoted interpreters. 
For many current illustrations, on stage and in society, Mr. Scott 
has decisive condemnation ; art has given way to vulgarity and 
violence. The music-hall mind realises itself in many ways. 


“ Let there be none of this when I go”—that we have become 
familiar with, as the deliverance of Thackeray arising out of a 
biography which he had been reading. But was it that he abso- 
lutely tabooed a biography of himself, or that he was thinking of 
such a eulogistic one as he probably had been reading? This 
interesting point is suggested by Mr. Lewis Melville, whose large 
work on Thackeray is to be published on Monday. The novelist’s 
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daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, has written, in her recent prefaces to his 
writings, the fullest official account of him that we are ever likely 
to get. For the rest Mr. Melville’s book contains all the informa- 
tion that it has been possible to collect from outside sources. No 
doubt it will, apart from anything else, take a place as a work of 
reference. It is well illustrated. 


The American Critic handsomely withdraws from publication 
the remainder of Mr. Dickson’s guesses at Thackeray’s con- 
tributions to Punch. The editor has naturally concluded that 
Mr. Dickson’s surmises, however ingenious, cannot be pitted 
against Mr. Spielmann’s possession of the official records. If the 
incident hastens the latter's determination to print an authoritative 
list of Thackeray’s writings and drawings in Punch, we shall be 
by so much at least the gainers. But is not something of the sort 
already to hand in one of the volumes of the new Biographical 
Edition? 


The current number of Punch is a pleasing surprise to those 
who have lamented that organ’s decadence, for it contains at least 
two features that would have found place in the old days cele- 
brated by Mr. Spielmann. The poem “To France (in memory of 
the verdict of Rennes)” is admirable in places, especially where 
it opens :— 


“ Not when, at close of that disastrous day, 
The downward charge of England’s gathered might 
Broke on your veteran barriers outworn 
With the long equal fight, 
And in a little hour 
The dear-won glory of NAPOLEON’S power 
Passed as a sunset cloud, 
Swept with the mist of battle-smoke away— 
Not then with other shame your head was bowed 
Than such as they may know, 
Great warriors who have borne 
To front the onset of a greater foe.” 


Excellent, too, are the lines celebrating France’s recovery from 
the disasters of 1870-71 :-— 


“ And from that ruin how you rose again, 
Indomitably crushing down despair, 
Resilient by your energy of race, 
Washing your scarred escutcheon clear of stain, 
And met the world once more witb shining face, 
We saw, and welcomed this new birth, 
Eager your triumph, as your shame, to share.” 


In lighter vein is “A Tough Article,” contributed “By an 
Interviewer of the Future.” “I was told he was a bully,” it 
begins :— 


Well I could perhaps meet him on his own ground. 
said he would not see me. This was an interference with my 
business. I am an interviewer, and I had received orders to 
interview him. So I presented myself at his house and 
demanded admittance. My entrance was barred. But I am 
more than a match for a puny page—a chap in buttons—and 
I proved it. 

I rushed into his study. He was up in a moment ready to 
grasp me, and, if possible, hurl me to the ground. 

“You come of Christian parents ?” 

We closed and struggled. But I got him down at last, 
and put my foot on his throat. Then I repeated the question, 
“You come of Christian parents ?” 

“Yes,” he gurgled out, and then I released him. 

But I was foolish. He sprang upon me like a tiger. 

“You are a kind-hearted father and an affectionate 
husband ?” 

We were struggling for dear life. He was trying to get 
the poker and I was edging up to a decanter with which I 
could brain him, if necessary. 


He 
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“ You are a kind-hearted father and an affectionate hus. 
band?” I repeated. ‘You brute, you shall answer me !” 
I held him by the throat. He turned black in the face, 


This is excellent fooling and we should be glad to get more of the 
same sort. 


Dr. Eugene Oswald, the indefatigable secretary of the English 
Goethe Society, has sent us a most useful bibliographical brochure 
on “Goethe in England and America.” With the assistance of 
this pamphlet the Goethe student can easily lay hand on every 
publication in the English language that bears on the master ; for 
the compilation is nothing if not thorough. Dr. Oswald further 
assists his clients by occasionally adding a brief word of criticism 
and commentary to verse and chapter. This drochure can be 
obtained from Mr. David Nutt. 


One of the most able of our contemporaries sees no cause to 
welcome Messrs. Bell’s new series dealing with “Great Masters 
in Painting and Sculpture,” with so recent a collection as the 
“Great Artists” still in the market. But place the first volume 
of Messrs. Bell’s series beside any of the ‘Great Artists,” and our 
contemporary’s position immediately becomes untenable. The 
immense cheapening of good process work, to say nothing of the 
greater taste now reigning in typography and ornament, has 
necessarily led to this advance on the “ Great Artists.” In Dr. 
Williamson’s “ Bernardino Luini,” the first volume of the new 
series, there are forty full-page reproductions ; the type and bind- 
ing are tasteful, and of the best. Ten years ago it was impossible 
to give such value at the price. 


Of course we make no pretence that the critical side of the 
new venture is in any way superior to that of the olderset. Mono- 
graphs such as those projected are rarely more than a boiling 
down of standard lives and existing criticism. Nor is anything 
more ambitious required in elementary biography of this descrip- 
tion. Dr. Williamson, however, has set a good example to his 
collaborators in the new series, and produced not only a valuable 
work of reference, but a singularly excellent piece of criticism. 
He very wisely dismisses the commonly held theory that Luini 
was merely a by-product of the greater Leonardo, and, with 
Ruskin, claims for his subject a distinct personality. A study of 
the numerous reproductions included in the work incontestably 
supports this interpretation. Luini is consistently himself, less 
universal and complete than the genius whose work his own 
recalls, but possessed of an added grace and sweetness, a beauti- 
ful simplicity quite outside the teaching of Da Vinci. We should 
very much like to know whether any firm sells copies of Luini’s 
*“ Columbina.” A photogravure from this painting would be 
treasured by every art lover. 


Mr. Fred T. Jane’s important book on the Russian Navy is 
nearing completion, and will be published simultaneously in 
England and America. Mr. Jane is both author and artist, and 
that is a strong combination for a book of this sort. In Russia he 
was given exceptional facilities for visiting Imperial dockyards 
and arsenals. He was the guest of the Grand Duke Alexander 
Michaelovitch, who is a captain in the Russian navy. The book 
will deal with the past history of the navy as well as with its 
present position and its future. Indeed Mr. Jane goes back to 
the days of Rurik’s attack on Constantinople, A.D. 865. What 
interests us more, however, is the Russian Navy of to-day. Mr. 
Jane is embodying in the volume a history of the torpedo. 


The October Pall Mall Magazine contains the first instalment 
of Mrs. Flora Annie Steel’s new story, “The Hosts of the Lord.” 
The opening chapters take us to a small Indian city, where we 
meet a promising company of soldiers, a lady missionary, and 
Miss Laila Bonaventura, a Eurasian of high degree, who is “At 
Home for Music on Wednesday afternoons.” Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
stories “of the days to come” conclude in this issue with a serio- 
comic sketch of the man of pleasure as that species will appear in 
the twenty-first century. Mr. E. J. Sullivan has provided some 
very rich illustrations for this series and we hope to renew our 

| Continued on page 252. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY FIELD-MARSHAL THE RIGHT 
HON. VISCOUNT WOLSELEY K.P., G.C.B., &C. 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


STONEWALL JACKSON 


AMD THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, 


Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff College. 


With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


NEW SERIES OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 


SECOND SERIES. 
MY INDIAN FRIENDS. 


By the Right Hon. Professor MAX MULLER. 
8vo. ros. 6d. 


AULD LANG SYNE. First Series. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ConTENTs : Musical Recollections—Literary Recollections—Recollections of Royal- 
ties—Beggars. 


THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
ALEXANDER LESLIE, 


First Earl of Leven. 
By C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A. 


University Lecturer in History in the University of Aberdeen. 


With Portrait. 





With Portrait, Maps, and 4 Plans. 8vo. 16s, 





THE HISTORY OF THE CASTLE, TOWN, 
AND PORT OF DOVER. By the Rev. S. P. H. Srarean, late Semetic 
Scholar, Queens’ College, Cambridge, Chaplain to the Forces, and Rector of St. 
Mary-in- -the-Castle. With Four Plates and Twelve Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
tos. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THEORETICAL CHE- 


MISTRY. By Lotuar Mever, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Tiibingen. Translated by Professors P. Puu..irs Bepsi x, D.Sc., and W. 
CARLETON Wii.iams, B.Sc. Second Edition. 8vo. gs. Next week. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 
TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to Understand 


the New Testament. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury, 
and Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. Crown 8vo. 6s. |Next week. 


CHURCH WORK IN BRITISH COLUMBIA : 


being a Memoir of the Episcopate of Acton Windeyer Sillitoe, D.D., D.C.L., 
First Bishop of New Westminster. By the Rev. Hexnertr H. Gowen, F.R.G.S. 
With Two Portraits and Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Next week. 


A NEW DIVINITY, and other Stories of Hindu 


Life. By ‘“Cnora.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER, 1899. Price SIXPENCE. 

PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and Anprew LANG, 

Chap. 23. The Saving of Smilinda. 

Chap. 24. Smilinda’s New Footman, 
STAY! By Water Herries Potiock, 
A FAMILY LIVING. By ArcuinaLp MArsHALL. 
A FARMER'S YEAR.—XIV._ By H. River Haccarp, 
AN ITALIAN LANDLORD. By C. and L. Top-Mercer. 
THE WARD BOY: an Episode of the Plague in Bombay. By E. I. R. H. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


Just out, a New Romance by JOHN BucHAN (Author of ‘ John 
Burnet of Barns” &c.), 


“‘A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS.” 


Price 6s. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE BODLEY ANTHOLOGIES. 


FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Trans- 


lations into Latin Verse (Pre-Victorian Poets). Edited by Rev. 
F, St. JOHN THACKERAY and Rev. E. D. STONE. 7s. 6d. net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENG- 


LAND. Essays on Subjects connected with it. By S. R. 
MAITLAND. With an Introduction by Rev. A. W. HutTron. 
6s. net. 


FUGITIVES. Poems by Winirrep Lucas, 


Author of ** Grits.?” 3s. 6d. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER, of Morwenstow. 


Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MORE. By Max Beersoum. Uniform with 


‘¢ The Works of Max Beerbohm.” 4s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. With 


14 Illustrations by Henry Ospovat. Square 16mo. bound in Art 
linen, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE MAN’S CAUSE. A Novel. By 


ELLA NAPIER LEFROY. 6s. [ Just out. 


HEART’S DESIRE. by Vanva Watuen- 
BARTLETT. 6s. 


“* The dialogue is excellent....-... this is a clever and original story.” 
Westminster Gasctte. 


BOTH GREAT AND SMALL. By 


E. J. Lecce, Author of ** Mutineers.” 6s. 


‘A graceful and natural picture of the life of refined people........ it should be 
enjoyed by everyone who takes it up.” —Scotsman. 
THE MANDATE. By T. Baron Russett. 
Price 6s. 
‘ The Mandate’ thoroughly deserves to be placed among the pat novels that have 
been 1 published during the last twelvemonths.”—Literary Wor 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. An 
Ilistorical Romance. By FRANK MATHEW. 6s. 


“ It has no lack of movement, incident and excitement.”—Sfectator. 


MR. PASSINGHAM. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
“It isareal refreshment to come across anything so deft and dainty as Mr. Cobb's 
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3ROWN. 35. 6d. 


* An ably imagined and delicately wrought-out story.”—Scotsman. 
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acquaintance with these drawings when Mr. Wells’ work reappears 
in volume form. Mr. W. E. Henley’s article on the third volume 
of Mr. Prothero’s edition of Byron’s “ Letters and Journals” is 
doubly interesting, in that Mr. Henley himself is editor of a Byron. 
Miss Milbanke is mainly considered and dismissed with more 
fidelity than respect. These are but a few of the items in a 
number that, but for the mediocrity of some of its verse, is entirely 
good. Mr. Chas. Pears’ drawings, the most ambitious in the 
number, rather caricature the decorative than illustrate the 
“ Celtic” lines of the page. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, Travel 


“Tue Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, First Earl of 
Leven,” by George Sandford Terry, M.A. ‘‘ Although the title-page of 
this volume bears the name of Alexander Leslie, my aim is less to offer a 
study of individual character than to illustrate that phase in the relations 
between England and Scotland which his career represents. . . . Ilis 
career represents Scotland’s military activity against Charles, as Montrose 
does her efforts on the King’s behalf within the same period.” (Longmans. 
Pp. 518. 16s.) 

*¢ A Sketch of the New Zealand War,” by Aforgax S. Grace, C.ALG., 
is an interesting record, written by a man who was on the spot, and 
evidencing its honesty in every line. The author admires the Maori and 
proves him a fine fellow. (Marshall. Pp. 171. 3s. 6d.) 

*< Alaska and the Klondike” is described as ‘‘a journey to the new 
Eldorado, with Hints to the Traveller and Observations on the Physical 
History and Geology of the Gold Regions, the Conditions of and Methods 
of Working of the Klondike Placers, and the Laws Governing and 
Regulating Mining in the North-West Territory of Canada.” The author 
is Angelo Heilprin, F.R.G.S., &c., and the writing is chatty and 
eminently calculated to interest the average man. There are numerous 
good illustrations. (Pearson. Pp. 315. 75. 60.) 


Fiction 


‘¢ Our Lady of Darkness,” by Bernard Cafes, introduces us on the first 
page to ‘the Right Honourable Gustavus Hilary George, third Viscount 
Murk . . . a very doyen of dandy-cocks—a last infirmity of fribbles—a 
macaroni with a cuticle so hardened by the paint and powder of near 
fourscore years as to be impervious to the shafts of ridicule.” Mr. Capes 
has a story to tell as well as a style. His period is that of the French 
Revolution. (Blackwood. Pp. 354. 6s.) 

‘* Over the Edge,” by George Wemyss seems to be an uncommonly 
entertaining novel. It is epigrammatic. The characters are cynically and 
deftly set out, and the abundant dialogue is of the easiest. The only 
serious person in the whole story apparently commits suicide in an early 
chapter. (Unwin. Pp. 288. 6s.) 

‘© Against the Tides of Fate,” by Johz Arthur Barry, contains a set 
of excellent short stories that run round the world kipling- fashion, 
However, Australia and the Australian seas are most often the background. 
(Duckworth. Pp. 331. 3s. 6d.) 

‘* The Shadow on the Manse,” by Camptell Rae Brow, is a trifle 
amateurish in construction, made up of more coincidences than is altogether 
honest. A Scottish minister who has spent some years on the stage, and 
is part author of ‘* Charley’s Aunt,” or rather ‘* Tabitha’s Uncle,” opens the 
venture. The story is frankly sentimental. (Greening. Pp. 295. 35. 6d.) 

‘*The Temptation of Edith Watson” is by Sydey Hall, one of whose 
characters exclaims: ‘‘ After all, every writer has his or her mannerisms. 
Meredith’s may be more pronounced than most writers’, but when they are 
brushed aside what a creative faculty is exposed!” This ‘apropos of 
** Diana of the Crossways.” Further we are informed that ‘I always 
think the ladies of our country should be everlastingly grateful to Meredith 
for the beautiful collection of portraits of British womanhood he has given 
us in his novels, &c., &c.” Well-meaning, but stilted. One of the 
characters displays a set of ‘‘ good white natural teeth.” (Greening. 
Pp. 302. 35. 6d.) 

“* Such is the Law,” by Afarie AM. Sadlezr, is pure slipshod as to style, 
and tells of one Lavender Garland, who marries a wretch named Sidney 
Weston, and is deserted after a short interval of marital ups and downs. 
In the end, however, ‘‘ the glory of the setting sun glinted on her hair and 
shone on her dewy eyes till he tenderly kissed the tears away ”—he being 
a gentleman of the name of Spencer. (Greening. Pp. 348. 6s.) 

‘* Shams ” is dedicated by its anonymous author ‘to those who might 
make of society a better thing than it is.” It is therefore with lively 
anticipations of something wrong-headed, sensual, and Corellian that one 
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opens this volume. Nor is one disappointed, for the work is decadent to 
a degree, and bound to command that public which is for ever craving a 
new sauce instead of literature. (Greening. Pp. 246. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Valley of Sapphires,” by A/ayne Lindsay, is the name of the 
opening story in a collection that for the most part has already won the 
approval of the editors of such periodicals as the Windsor and Pearson's 
Magazine. The stories are good in their way, with a sufficiently arresting 
plot and a fluent narrative style. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 312. 35. 6d.) 

‘** A Lost Lady of Old Years,” a romance by John Buchan, “is the 
story of the black side of the ’Forty-five, of goodness without wisdom, of 
wisdom first cousin to vice, of those who, like a certain Lord, had no 
virtue but an undeniable greatness.” Browning’s lines :— 


** Some lost lady of old years 
With her beauteous vain endeavour 
And goodness unrepaid as ever ” 


appear as motto, (Lane. Pp. 366. 6s.) 

** Furze Bloom,” by S. Baring-Gould, a collection of * Tales of the 
Western Moors,” make up the fifth volume of Messrs. Methuen’s sixpenny 
venture, ‘* The Novelist.” Mr. Baring-Gould’s stories are all well worth 
the telling, and the humours of his country folk skilfully brought out. 
(Methuen. Pp. 124. 6.) 


For Boys and Girls 

** Fix Bay’nets! or, The Regiment in the Hills,” is by an old friend, 
G. Manville Fenn, ‘*Fire! fire!’ shouted a voice, and a yell of 
triumph rose from the Ghazis,” says the reading under one of the pictures, 
It is mostly like this. (Chambers. Pp. 400. 5s.) 

‘* Ready-made Romance,” by Ascott 2. Jfopfe, has for sub-title 
‘* Reminiscences of Youthful Adventure.”’ All the stories are historically 
true, and ‘‘all deal with the adventures of mere youngsters, most of whom 
appear as minor actors in the background of famous scenes. . . . A good 
part of the matter is drawn from rare and curious sources.” (A. & C, 
Black. Pp. 358. 55.) 

“Dorothy Dot,” by Ziizabeth Westyn Timlow, has an exceedingly 
pretty cover, some nice pictures, and tells of a six-year-old little girl who 
‘lived in New York, and had just arrived for a whole year’s visit to 
grandma.” Grandma lives in the country, and Dorothy Dot is a talkative 
little person given to experiment. A dinner of soap proves disastrous. 
(Chambers. Pp. 220, 35. 6d.) 


New Editions 


Messrs. Macmillan send us the eighth volume of their ‘ Eversley” 
Shakespeare, containing ‘‘ Julius Cyesar,”’ ‘‘ Hamlet,” and ‘ Othello,” 
edited by C. H. Herford. (Pp. 417. 55.) Messrs. Ward, Lock have 
added Mrs. Henry Wood’s ‘* Danesbury House” to the numerous six- 
penny reprints now before the public. To these must be added Whyte- 
Melvilie’s ** Riding Recollections,” that delightful series of papers that every 
lover of horses treasures as priceless (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) ; and a fifth 
edition of ** Dan Leno Hys Booke,” containing an additional chapter 
no less amusing and begemmed than its fellows. (Greening. 15s.) From 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus we have received a copy of their new edition of 
John Ashton’s entertaining record, ‘‘ Social England under the Regency ” 
(pp. 431), as well as a nicely-bound reissue of Ade/ine Sergeant's popular 
novel, ‘* Under Ialse Pretences.” 


Miscellaneous 


‘* Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities for 1899” though coming some- 
what late in the year is none the less welcome, and is, as ever, ‘* the most 
reliable guide to British Colonial and American institutions and asylums 
extant.” (The Scientific Press. Pp. 951. 55.) 

Messrs. A. & C. Black send us a nineteenth edition of their shilling 
guide to ‘Galway, Connemara, and the West of Ireland ” that can be 
cordially recommended to the tourist. 

We have also received a copy of a pamphlet containing a reprint of 
the ‘ Letters, Articles, and Comments in the Press on the Proposal to 
Adopt the Low Pitch throughout the Pianoforte Trade,” recorded up to 
August 31, and published by Messrs. Waterlow & Sons. (Pp. 66. 25. 6d.) 

Messrs. David Bryce & Co., of Glasgow, send us two comic picture 
books, the one a somewhat obvious production called ‘* Sport for Alt 
Ages and Limited Purses,” by W. Ralston; the other a penny—and 
marvellously cheap it is—reprint from the original plates of George Crutk- 
shanks’ famous ** Progress of Mr. Lambkin.” 

In the “Cities and Sights of Spain,” a handbook for tourists by 
E. Main, we have just the very guide that many of us have been looking 
for. The volume has nothing of the formal tone of the ordinary guide- 
took, but is the work of a practical tourist who gives us the benefit of his 

(Continued on page 254- 
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Read the New and Powerful Story of modern Indian Life, ‘‘ THE 
HOSTS OF THE LORD,” by the Authoress of ‘On the Face of the 
Waters.” 





NOW READY. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The October Number ts NOW READY, and contains 
MANY ARTICLES and STORIES of exceptional interest. 
The illustrations of the October Number are greater in num- 
ber and general excellence than those of any other magazine. 


The OCTOBER Number contains the opening chapters of a 
POWERFUL STORY of INDIAN LIFE, by Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel, entitled 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


Illustrated by Mr. L. Raven Hill. 


AMONG THE SPECIAL ARTICLES ARE: 
THE AMFRICAN LANGUAGE. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. A paper which discusses the question of ‘‘ Ame- 
ricanisms’ from a philological point of view. This article should be widely read 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 
SOME LITERARY LANDMARKS OF PARIS. 
An interesting account of some famous Parisian houses, 
THE PEaCt® SOCIETY AND WHAT IT HAS ACCOM. 


PLISHED. 
An important article by Dr. EVANS DARBY, the Honorary Secretary of the 


Peace Society. 
CAPITALS OF GREAT BRITAIN: SYDNEY. 
A marvellous story of enterprise and progress. 


AFRICAN BIG GAME. 
A paper of great interest to all sportsmen, by W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, 


LADY BYKON. 
A bright and telling criticism of Lady Byron by Mr. W. E. HENLEY, 


SUPPRESSED PLATSS. 
An article dealing with some curious drawings by CHARLES KEENE and 
FREDERICK SANDYS. 
The following complete Stories are contained in the OCTOBER number. 
THE PRICE OF THE GRINDSTONE AND THE DRUM. 
Gilbert Parker. 
George Gissing. 
OF PLEASURE. 
H. G. Wells. 
Bernard Capes, 
Mary A. Dickens, 


A POOR GENTLEMAN. 
THE MAGNANIMITY OF A MAN 


AN UGLY CUSTOMER. 
A STRANGE BUSINESS. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The October Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE contains drawings by 
L, Raven Hill, A. S. Hartrick, F. H. Townsend, J. Walter West, G. Grenville Manton, 
E. J. Sullivan, Herbert Cole, S. H. Sime, and others. 

THE FRONTISPIECE. 


The Frontispiece consists of an exquisite Photogravure after the Picture by Sir 


Edward Burne-Jones, 
THE WOOD NYMPH. 


Orrices : 18 CHARING-CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 


matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered for ‘* Handley 
Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; “‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847 ; ** Cook on 
Foxhunting,” 1824; “Ask Mamma,” 1858; “ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860 ; “* Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” 1853; ‘* Life of John Mytton,” 1835; “ Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837; 
“Alpine Journal,” vols. 1 to 3; ‘* Freer's Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOUKS SUPPLIED, how- 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants, Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham, Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books. 


OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of print Books supplied, Please state wants. 

Uur Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, 1s. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.--THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 














GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


By Percy B. GREEN. 


A HISTORY OF NURSERY RHYMES. *y,?2%<x 2, Gxees. 


is the result of many years’ research among nursery folklore of all nations, and 
traces the origin and political significance of nursery rhymes from the earliest 
times. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt, 4s. [Ready in October. 


A MAN ADRIFT. Being Leaves from a Nomad’s Portfolio. By Bart 


. : és KENNEDy, Author of ‘‘Darab’s Wine Cup,” ‘ The 
Wandering Romanoff, &c. A narrative of adventure in all parts of the world. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s, (October. 


VATHEK A superb Illustrated Edition of George Beckford’s famous romance. 
* Edited, with an Introduction, by Justin HANNAFORD. Full-page 


pictures by W. S. Rogers. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
s or, The Covenanters. By Joun Gatr. 


[Early in October. 
RINGAN CILHAIZ 9 with an Introduction, by Sir George Douglas. 


Edited, 
This is a reprint of Galt's cleverest and most interesting novel. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 6s. [Zarly in October. 


RUDYARD KIPLING: THE MAN AND HIS WORK: 


An Appreciation by G. F. MonxsHoop, Second edition, crown 8vo. buckram, 
5s. net. [Vow ready. 


WOMAN AND THE WITS Epigrams on Woman, Love, and Beauty 

® Compiled and Edited by G. F. Monks" 

Hoop, Author of ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling: The Man and His Work,” ‘“‘ My Lady 

kKuby,” &c. Small 8vo. art vellum, gilt extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. nett. Paper 
boards, rough edges, for re-binding, 2s. 6d. nett. [Ready October 11. 


THE PILLYPINGLE PASTORAL 


by W. J. Morgan. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BACHELOR BALLADS, ‘rio oc 23 "eitney bo Arcadian’ Wi 


Fifty Illustrations by John Hassa . Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. [October. 


A New Humorous Book by 
® Druip Gray. _Iilustrated 
(£arly in October. 


NEW FICTION. 
IN MONTE CARLO. 8°32. 2%ii%5 Seog Aho 


lated from the original Polish by C. S. pe Soissons. With a new Portrait of the 
Author. First kdition exhausted three days after publication, Second Edition 
now ready, Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 


¢ 


SHAMS ¥ A Brilliant Society Novel. By One of the Most Popular Novelists of 
® the Day. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. (Now ready. 
A Realistic Story of Modern Life in Oxford and 


THE HYPOCRITE. London. Fourth Edition, with a new preface now 


Fifth Edition in the Press. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Realistic Study of Modern Life in London. 
® By the Author of *“‘ The Hypocrite.” Crown 8va 
[Ready October 11. 


ready. 


MISS MALEVOLEN 
art cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER, fee iy AO Comene be ba 
mont, Author of ‘‘ The Ragged Edge,” “A Son of Africa,” &c. A New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


A Tale of To-day. By Mrs. Atec McM Ny 

THE WEIRD WELL. Author of “The ‘Evolution of Daphne,” “So Runs 
my Dream,” &c. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready October 11. 

ZORASTRO. on, ates 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [October 11. 

A COMEDY OF TEMPTATION § 3.75, titra Course 
Author of ‘‘ The Pottle Papers.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (October. 

AN OBSCURE APOSTLE. (ii EokS oe Malame Oncesnco. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. [Zarly in October. 


MOR « One Woman's History. A Dramatic Tale. By T. W. Speicut, Author 


* of ‘The Crime in the Wood,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
[Zarly in October. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE LADY PALMIST. é ,'7°.....2 
Lonostarr, Author of ‘ Weeds and Flowers,” &c. Crown 8vo. art _ - 6d. 
ctober. 


SUCH is THE LAW An Interesting Story. By Marie M. SAnLerr, 
® Author of “An Uncanny Girl,” &c. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 
A SON OF AFRICA A Tale of Marvellous Adventures in Central Africa. 
®" By Anna, Comtesse DE BREMONT, _Author of 

‘* The Genileman Digger,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Movember. 
HES TELL NO TALES A Novel. By Mrs. Atnert S, Brap- 
AS ® sHaw, Author of “False Gods,” ‘‘The 

Gates of Temptation,” “ Wife or Slave,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Complete Catalogue Post Free on Afplication. 


An Historical Romance. By Creswick J. THompson, Author 


of ‘‘The Mystery and Romance of Alchemy,” &c. 


London: GREENING & CO., LTD., 20 Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road. 
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experiences in a natural and easy manner. 
graphic illustrations. (Bell. Pp. 214.) 

** Master and Servant,” by 4A. 4. Graham, barrister-at-law, is suffi- 
ciently described in the sub-title, ‘a complete handbook relating to the 
law of master and servant.” (Ward, Lock. Pp. 128. 1s.) 

“The Armies of the World” is an instructive volume, compiled by 
Charles S. Jerram, and containing full particulars as to the numbers, 
constitution, drill, and tactics of the forces of every country. (Lawrence 
& Bullen. Pp. 304. 35. 6d.) 

‘Vegetables for Exhibition and Home Consumption,” by Edwin 
Beckett, F.R.H.S., is described as a “ handy book, containing full details 
of the cultivation of all vegetables grown for exhibition and the supply of 
the household in the United Kingdom, witha calendar of kitchen garden 
operations for twelve months ; short descriptions of and remedies for insect 
and fungoid pests affecting the crops dealt with, and numerous illustrations 
of the finest types of vegetables.” (Simpkin. Pp. 216. 35. 6d.) 

** Questions for Women (and Men),” by Honnor Morten, with an 
Introduction by M/s. Henry Fawcett, LL.D., has chapters that ‘deal in 
detail with many of the most important changes in the position of women 
that have affected so closely the everyday life of nearly all of us.” (Black. 
Pp. 123. 2s.) 

‘*The First Year of Responsibility ; Talks with a Boy,” by A/aynard 
Butler, contains some very thoughtful addresses to a Jewish lad on the 
occasion of his confirmation. (Burleigh. Pp. 141.) 


There are numerous photo- 


BOOKS TO COME 


Doccy people will be eager to see *‘ All About Dogs,” by Charles Henry 
Lane, which Mr. John Lane is publishing. Mr. Charles Henry Lane is 
breeder, exhibitor, and judge, and speaks with peculiar authority. There 
will be 84 full-page illustrations. 

Among the most welcome open-air books of the forthcoming season 
will be Mrs. Crofton’s ‘* Outside the Garden,” with forty illustrations by 
Edmund H. New. Mrs. Crofton is a daughter of Sir Francis Milman, 
and her publisher is Mr. John Lane. 

Still another Public Schools series, from which we may, we hope, 
conclude that popularity has attended those already begun. Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons have in preparation a series of. historical and de- 
scriptive handbooks giving a short account of the foundation and history 
of each principal Public School of England, a description of the growth 
and present condition of the buildings, a trustworthy account of the 
method and routine of the educational system, and, lastly, accurate in- 
formation as to the games, amusements, and non-scholastic interests which 
may prevail in the school. Each school will, naturally, be treated of by 
an ‘‘old boy.” Thus ** Eton” will be by Mr. A. Clutton-Brock (New 
College, Oxford) ; ‘* Harrow,” by J. Fischer Williams, M.A. (Feilow of 
New College, Oxford) ; ‘‘ Shrewsbury,” by Percy Addleshaw (Christ 
Church, Oxford); ‘* Winchester,” by R. T. Warner (New College, 
Oxford) ; ‘* Charterhouse,” by A. H. Tod, M.A. (Assistant Master at 
Charterhouse), and soon. We anticipate a most interesting and useful 
series. 

Mme. Elodie L. Mijatovich, the wife of His Excellency the Servian 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James’s, is the author of a 
series of Servian Folk-lore Stories, which will be published in one volume, 
next month, by the Columbus Company. 

In his ‘‘ The Redemption of Egypt,” which Mr. George Allen pub- 
lishes early in October, Mr. W. Basil Worsfold should provide a worthy 
memorial of England’s splendid work of political organisatiun and in- 
dustrial development in that land. The remains of Medizval Cairo, the 
Mosques of Cairo, as illustrative of Saracenic Art, the Pyramids, and the 
Temples in the neighbourhood of Luxor and at Philx, are among the 
subjects fully illustrated by half-tone blocks of the writer’s sketches ; 
while the special aspects of the reforms now in progress, such as the 
Government Schools and the Mosque Schools (Kuttabs); the New 
Irrigation Works in Upper and Lower Egypt; the Cotton and Sugar 
Industries ; Agriculture and Light Railways are well represented. 

** Oliver Cromwell: a Personal Study,” is to be a personal study of 
Cromwell asa man. The author is Mr. A. H. Paterson, and Messrs. 
Nisbet are the publishers. 

Mr. John Long will publish very shortly Mr. J. MacLaren Cobban’s 
new novel, ‘* An African Treasure.” The author’s last novel, ‘* Pursued 
by the Law,” ran into three editions in a very short time. 





TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed, 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LUMSDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 
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THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 


ISSUED BY 


Che Times 


The only complete guide to words, old and new. 
The most concise guide to facts. 

The most richly illustrated work of reference. 
The book best fitted to make children think. 
The book that answers questions. 


It is a new work on a new plan-—giving, for the first 
time, every form of spelling, pronunciation, and usage 
known, whether English, American, Australian, pro- 
vincial or colloquial. It consists of eight handsome 
volumes; 7,000 large quarto pages; 500,000 defini- 
tions; 7,500 illustrations; 300,000 quotations; and 
the editorial cost, alone, of the work was more than 
£200,000. 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY is issued by The 
Times upon the plan of Monthly Payments of One 
Guinea each, which proved so successful in the case of 
The Times Reprint of the “‘Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Only one of these payments need be made before the 
volumes are delivered. The limited edition which is 
now on sale is offered at a reduction of 45 per cent. from 
the publishers’ price. Specimen pages, order forms, and 
full information may be obtained, gratis and post free, 
upon application to the MANAGER of THE TIMES, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. Copies of the 
Dictionary in the various styles of binding may be ex- 
amined at the Office of The T+mes; at the Advertising 
Agency of Messrs. STREET & CO., 164 Piccadiliy; or 
at the establishment of Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50 New Bond Street. Atany 
of these three addresses orders may be booked. 
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““THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. ‘ 

Honours gained since December include: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester 
College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Clas- 
sical Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sandhurst, 16th on 
the “ Britannia,” 26th on the “ Britannia.” 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Therongh 
grounding for Public Schools. _ Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delight 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—Principais, the 
Misses HALL. 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. Matuinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 


BREXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION.—Mr. D. M. 

BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, receives a few PUPILS to prepare 
for University and other Entrance Examinations,—For particulars address Leigh 
Holme, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


EVENOAKS SCHOOL.— FIRST GRADE SCHOOL, 


giving best possible training for business and professional life ; valuable scholar- 
ships and exhibitions ; Centre Camb. locals ; new laboratories, gymnasium, Xc. ; new 
boarding-house opened to meet increase ; 500 feet above sea level ; most heaithy and 
bracing.—For prospectus, views, and magazine, address GEorGE HersLor, M.A. 


NEWoQvAY, CORNWALL.—W. A. COUSINS, M.A. (late 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge), RECEIVES EIGHT BOYS of good social 
position to Prepare for the Public Schools, Navy, &c.; individual attention, carefu 
grounding, good discipline; very healthy life led; bracing climate, house one minute 
from beach.—Prospectus to be had from the Principat, Beach Villa, Newquay. 


MOUNT VALE SCHOOL, YORK.—Thorough modern 

education without over-pressure for examinations. Individual care for delicate 
or backward GIRLS. Healthy open-air life within reach of the advantages of the 
town.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Tutor at 
Somerville College, Oxford). 


NDOWED HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS, GRAYS, 
tSSEX.—Additional accommodation having been provided, there will be a FEW 
VACANCIES for BOARDERS in SEPTEMBER; 411 11s. a term, inclusive ; 
great educational advantages, combined with a happy home life ; chemical laboratory, 
gymnasium, cubicles. Address the Heap Mistress, 
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NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Craims Pain, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerunc. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 


New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St., E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S,W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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SOLID MAHOGANY | 
BILLIARD TABLES. 








TO PLACE ON DINING TABLES. Inctuoine Turge lvorvBacss 


MarninG Boaro,Cues,Rest Ke ALL BEST QUALITY. 





Ne 1.—3*T. GW. BY 1fr. 9”. BALLS I+" ..65S/-. 
Ne 2.— 4*7.6%. BY 2°7. 3. BALLS Ii ‘*_ ___105/-- 
Ne 3.— GFT. OW. BY 3°. 0''.——— BALLS _ I? *"_ 140/-. 
N? 4.— 7&7. O!8. BY Sf. GIN. BALLS Iv ‘87S. 
|Manocany Stanos supptico iF pcsiren>ComeiNaTion DINING AND BILLARD TABLES 
ano Fur. Size Tastes KENT & C2. 18. ELDON S7,LONDON,EC. 























SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


REVIEWS THE WORLD’S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
= ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wl 


Contains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 
OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
N.B.—A free Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Holborn Bars, London, 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 
CLARK BUNNETT & C0, 


LIMITED. 


LONDON: 
22 QUEEN ST., CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


WORKS: NEW CROSS, S.E. 
Telephone No. 120, Deptford. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 





Invested Funds, £33,000,000. 


The last Annual Report can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 


EPPS’S GOGOA ESSENCE. 


A THIN COCOA. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneticially taking the place. Its active principle, being 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for 9 stamps.—JAMES EPPS & CO., LIMITED, Homeopathic 
Chemists, London, 


EPPS'S COCOA ESSENCE. 


To Cycle in Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security. Mounted from 
the ground. The machine, far exce//ence, for nervous, stout, or 
elderly gentlemen. 

ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., Lio. 


(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


London: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 

















BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level, 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation, East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarkg, M.D., says: ‘‘ A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 





GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. ‘ 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


a 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a tavourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 





CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
Tesidence could hardly be imagined.” 





BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid seaview. Table d’héte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. d 
J. KILNER, Proprietor 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 











The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing them may 


still be obtained at 3d. per copy (33d. post free). Address: Publisher, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By W. E. HENLEY. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By LIONEL JOHNSON. 


BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, AND CRITICISM. 
By ROBERT BARR. 


THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


CAUSSIN’S ‘‘SPIRIT OF THE HOLY COURT.” By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. By 
ZANGWILL. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. HENLEY. 
THE:STUDY OF DANTE. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
‘““AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. HENLEY. 
FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE EGERTON. 

MR. HARDY’S POEMS. By LIONEL JOHNSON. 
HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


LOUIS 


| MR. HENLEY’S VERSE. By GEORGE WYNDHAwM, 


| JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the Rev. Prof. SHUT. 
TLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE WYNDHAM, 
|THE NEW KIPLING. By W. E. HENLEY. 


THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 


THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND THE GAME, By 
E. V. LUCAS. 


| OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZMAURICE KELLY, 
_MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GARNETT. 

| STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
|THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL MUNRO. 
_STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By HERBERT PAUL. 
STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 
| VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

| WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
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F. TENNANT PAIN, 
24 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 





mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS ....0006 L, Istace scocccccccoosee 14 Galerie du Rol, 
20s ensebenes P, Kats cccccocscccccccecce g7 rue Neuve. 
Egypt. 
A SE — Anglo-American Book Depét, 
eer BP, TORR nnccosscccsvens Librairie International], 
Se ‘Webenbsaeinneee G. G, Zacheria .......00 Library, 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ....0 Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ ......000 V. Benquet ceoccoccceee Place de la Mairie. 
° L,, Jugand ...cccccccceree 3 rue Mazagran. 


co C. B. Faist .....cccccee 45 rue d’Antibes, 
- V. Perrier .... «.« 4 rue d’Antibes. 
« F, Robaudy . - 42 rue d’Antibes, 
-« Bourdignon . . Librairie. 
MARSEILLES... H. Blancard .... 17 rue Paradis. 


” 
CANNES 






” 
HAVRE 





9st « Mme. Dumont.......0 Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
MENTON  o...ceee0 Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 24 rue St. Michel. 
MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet......000 Kiosque de Journaux, 
| Eee P. Berthelot .....c.cccce 6 rue de France, 
99 Senvnscececece Galignani Library ... 48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
9p eesnnseasvesces Le Vent & Chevallier 50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
_y Pero em EROREDIND  cscccccsincscne 37 avenue de l'Opéra, 
op webaeaiehunsehb Byron Library ......00. 8 rue Castiglione, 
pp © Sbeenesosensabe Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli, 
99 seercccccccceee Neal's Library .......0 148 rue de Rivoli. 
Sieepannensnennn Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 


’ 
And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 


Germany. 
BERLIN ccocccccccee BE. TAUB cccccorccccecsccce Passage, unter den Linden, 
FRANKFORT «eeeee J. Vaternahm  ......008 Railway Station Bookstall, 
HAMBURG eeeseeeee J. W. Basedow.......0 19-21 Brodschrangen, 
WIESBADEN «esses LARC srccecceescccccescese Buchhandlung. 
italy. 
FLORENCE. eesessee Bocca Fratelli ......0 8 via Cerretani, 
9) «es onceen Carlo Pratesi......-..00« I5 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
a BR: BORAT cencccncecssacs 20 via Tornabuoni, 
«mao G. P. Vieusseux esse. Library. 
GENOA eesececeeees Luigi Corsanego ...... Station Bookstall, 
MILAN oeeceseceeee O. Bertussi  .....sceeeee Library, piazza del Duomo, 
Bocca Fratelli .....+00« 21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
P. Marco .cs.ccccescesee Railway Station Bookstall, 


« Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
. G., Valette .........0000e Station Bookstall, 
Bocea Fratelli .. 





«» Via del Corso, 
+ 307 via del Corso. 





Loescher & Co, 





« Luigi Rossi .........000 Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
A. Heath-Wilson....0. 22 piazza di Spagna. 
G. Gandolfo ......-.0008 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
R. Vissetti......00000008 2 Via Vittorio Emanuele, 
TURIN cccccecsccse Carlo Clausen ......008 19 via di Po. 
00 ste oweeceeeee Pozzo Bros, cccsosceseee Railway Station Bookstall, 
00s ten eeeseceee Roux & Co. secsosreeees Galerie Subalpina. 
VENICE ereccoceeees Sebastiano Zanco...... Kiosque, presso San Marco, 
Switzerland. 
BALE ..ccccccccceeee Festersen & Cie ...000 Library. 
BERNE  ccocceseeeee Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
GENEVA... ceseeees C. E. Alioth .......00c00 Boulevard du Théatre, 
99 = @vesenseecee George & Co, «.....006 ro Corraterie. 
LAUSANNE EE. BRGY. snassesecscccsves Railway Station, 
19 —t«s«t 8 Roussy & Co, sesseovee Rue de Bourg. 
LUCERN..eececcssee Se. | Kapellplatz. [hof, 
Ss. eainapelaibats A. Gebhardt .......ccc00 Library under the Schweitzer- 
MONTREUX eeesee eg eae Library. 
12 eee E. Schlesinger .......06 Library. 
TERRITET ...sessee E. Schlesinger .......06 Library. 
"THUN cccccovcecceces E. Staempfli ........0000 Railway Station Bookstall, 
VEVEY  ceccceseeeee E. Schlesinger .......0 Library, 


NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining Tut OutLoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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